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R. Edward C. Hegeler of La Salle, Illinois, the founder of 

The Open Court and president of the Open Court Publishing 
Company, passed away peacefully after a short illness on Saturday, 
June 4, at eight o’clock in the evening. 

Imposing in his appearance, venerable in his full snow-white 
hair and beard, and commanding respect with the serious expression 
of his broad-browed face, he was like one of the ancient patriarchs, 
wont to lead and to be obeyed. Being descended from an East 
Frisian family, he was a typical Teuton, tall and hardy, blue eyed 
and frank, manly and absolutely reliable in word and deed. He was 
a man incapable of telling a lie, and none who knew him would ever 
have believed that he could break a promise or shirk a duty. 

He was born September 13, 1835, in the old Hansa town, 
Bremen, Germany, and he was proud of the Republican institutions 
of his native city. 

It had been the wish of Mr. Hegeler’s father, Hermann Dietrich 
Hegeler of Bremen, originally of Oldenburg, to have one of his 
sons settle in the United States, a country in which he himself had 
traveled and in the development of which he took a great interest. 
He was anxious to have his family represented here in this country 
and take an active part in its destinies. For this purpose he selected 
his youngest son Edward, who was educated with this end in view. 
It was thus but natural that Mr. Hegeler imbibed an American 
patriotism from his earliest childhood, but it would be wrong to 
think that his American patriotism ever antagonized his love of 
Germany, of the German people, customs and traditions, and their 
many noble aspirations in the arts and sciences. On the contrary, 

















he wanted to carry the German spirit into the new world on a soil 
favorable to its further growth. He wanted to transplant the seeds 
of German culture into his new home, and he was always ready to 
do his best to preserve friendly relations and mutual respect between 
the two nations. 

Mr. Hegeler attended school in the Academy at Schnepfenthal. 
He then studied mechanical engineering at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Hanover, 1851-53, and in the school of mines at Freiberg, 
Saxony, 1853-56, here mainly under Prof. Julius Weisbach. 

Accompanied by his friend and fellow student at Freiberg, Mr. 
F. W. Matthiessen, Mr. Hegeler traveled for some months on the 
Continent and in England, whence they embarked for America 
and landed in Boston in March 1857. While looking over the 
country for a proper place to settle they learned of Friedensville, 
Pennsylvania, where a zinc factory had been built, but it stood idle 
because the owners had not been able to manufacture the zinc. Mr. 
Matthiessen and Mr. Hegeler, then 21 and 22 years old, stepped in 
and with the same furnace succeeded in producing spelter, which 
at that time was pioneer work in America, for hitherto this metal 
had been imported from Europe. On account of the financial 
stringency of 1856, which still persisted in 1857, the owners of the 
Friedensville works refused to put more money into the enterprise, 
while neither Mr. Hegeler nor Mr. Matthiessen felt justified in 
risking their own capital, mainly because they had no confidence in 
the mines, which actually gave out eight years later. 

Having further on investigated conditions in Pittsburg and 
Johnsville, Pa., and also in southeastern Missouri, Mr. Hegeler and 
Mr. Matthiessen finally decided upon La Salle, Illinois, because its 
coal fields were nearest to the ore supply at Mineral Point, Wiscon- 
sin. Here they started the Matthiessen and Hegeler Zinc Works 
on a small scale, on the same spot on which the present large plant 
is still operated. 

Mr. Hegeler returned in 1860 to Germany, where on April 5 
he married Camilla Weisbach, the daughter of his admired teacher. 
In July of the same year the young couple settled in La Salle, where 
with few interruptions they lived until the end of their lives. Mrs. 
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Hegeler died only two years ago, May 28, 1908. Ten children were 
born to them, of whom seven survive, two sons and five daughters ; 
and there are twenty-three grandchildren. 

Mr. Hegeler’s religion was simple enough, but like many simple 
things it is not easy for every one to understand. His ancestors 
had belonged to the Reformed Church, and the intellectual atmos- 
phere of his father’s house which surrounded him in his childhood 
was liberal. In Schnepfenthal he came in contact with the pietistic 
traditions of that institution, and he was deeply impressed with its 
devotional spirit, especially as it found utterance in song. When 
further experience in life broadened him, he surrendered his belief 
in Christian dogmatism but he preserved that seriousness of purpose, 
that moral endeavor, that profound faithfulness which characterizes 
all true religion. He had found the necessary correctives in the 
monistic conception of science. His idea of God had changed, but 
his “Religion of Science” would not dispense with God. With 
Goethe he saw God in nature, and recognized him as that power 
which enforces a definite kind of conduct. Morality is not what we 
think is good, but what can stand the test in the furnace of thor- 
ough and continued experience; it is for us to decipher the hand- 
writing of God. 

There was no need to look for a heaven in the clouds ; the prom- 
ises of providence fulfil all the expectations we can have here on 
earth. Every new discovery reveals new glories, and in this sense 
Mr. Hegeler remembered an old Moravian hymn expressing the 
sentiments of the passage in 1 Corinthians ii. 9: 


“Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 


“Was noch kein Auge sah, 
Was noch kein Ohr vernahm, 
Was je hienieden 
Kein Menschenherz empfand, 
Das hat Gott denen 
Mit Huld beschieden, 

Die bis an’s Ende 
Getreu ihn lieben.” 











Mr. Hegeler took great interest in psychology and found the 
key to its problems in the proposition, “I am my ideas.” He argued 
that a man is wherever his ideas are. Our ancestors survive in us, 
and we shall survive wherever future generations think our thoughts 
and act as we would have acted. He deemed it the highest duty 
of every man to work out his own immortality. In his own con- 
ception, though he has ceased to be with us in the flesh, he has not 
passed from us. He is with us in spirit, and his soul remains a 
potent presence so long as his work, his thoughts, his ideals will 
persist. 

For the sake of presenting his solution of the religious problem, 
the foundation of religion and ethics on a strictly scientific basis, 
Mr. Hegeler founded and endowed The Open Court Publishing 
Company, which has published The Open Court since February 17, 
1887, and The Monist since October 1, 1890; the former in the first 
year as a fortnightly, then as a weekly, and since 1897 as a monthly 
periodical, illustrated and popular in style; the latter a quarterly 
serving the same purpose, but open also to a more rigorous scien- 
tific treatment of religio-philosophical questions. 

In the light of a scientific interpretation of the main doctrines 
of religion, Mr. Hegeler began thus to find a deep meaning in the 
old dogmas, and his sympathies were not limited to the faith of his 
childhood but to all religions, of which each in its own way more 
or less clearly expresses the same truths and preaches the same 
ethics. He counted among his friends not only some of the greatest 
scientists of the age, men like Ernst Mach and Ewald Hering, 
George J. Romanes, Hugo De Vries and the late Oxford scholar 
F. Max Miller, but also Buddhists and Catholic priests, Protestants 
and Freethinkers. With all the definiteness of his convictions he 
was broad in his sympathies, and to sum up we may without exagge- 
ration say of him: 


“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 
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MATHEMATICAL CREATION.’ 


HE genesis of mathematical creation is a problem 

which should intensely interest the psychologist. It 

is the activity in which the human mind seems to take least 

from the outside world, in which it acts or seems to act 

only of itself and on itself, so that in studying the procedure 

of geometric thought we may hope to reach what is most 
essential in man’s mind. 

This has long been appreciated, and some time back 
the journal called L’enseignement mathématique, edited 
by Laisant and Fehr, began an investigation of the mental 
habits and methods of work of different mathematicians. 
I had finished the main outlines of this article when the 
results of that inquiry were published, so I have hardly 
been able to utilize them and shall confine myself to saying 
that the majority of witnesses confirm my conclusions; I 
do not say all, for when the appeal is to universal suffrage 
unanimity is not to be hoped. 

A first fact should surprise us, or rather would surprise 
us if we were not so used to it. How does it happen there 
are people who do not understand mathematics? If mathe- 
matics invokes only the rules of logic, such as are accepted 
by all normal minds; if its evidence is based on principles 
common to all men, and that none could deny without 


*Translated from the French by George Bruce Halsted. 
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being mad, how does it come about that so many persons 
are here refractory? 

That not every one can invent is nowise mysterious. 
That not every one can retain a demonstration once learned 
may .also pass. But that not every one can understand 
mathematical reasoning when explained appears very sur- 
prising when we think of it. And yet those who can fol- 
low this reasoning only with difficulty are in the majority: 
that is undeniable, and will surely not be gainsaid by the 
experience of secondary school teachers. 

And further: how is error possible in mathematics? 
A sane mind should not be guilty of a logical fallacy, and 
yet there are very fine minds who do not trip in brief rea- 
soning such as occurs in the ordinary doings of life, and 
who are incapable of following or repeating without error 
the mathematical demonstrations which are longer, but 
which after all are only an accumulation of brief reason- 
ings wholly analogous to those they make so easily. Need 
we add that mathematicians themselves are not infallible? 

The answer seems to me evident. Imagine a long series 
of syllogisms, and that the conclusions of the first serve 
as premises of the following: we shall be able to catch each 
of these syllogisms, and it is not in passing from premises 
to conclusion that we are in danger of deceiving ourselves. 
But between the moment in which we first meet a proposi- 
tion as conclusion of one syllogism, and that in which we 
reencounter it as premise of another syllogism occasionally 
some time will elapse, several links of the chain will have 
unrolled; so it may happen that we have forgotten it, or 
worse, that we have forgotten its meaning. So it may 
happen that we replace it by a slightly different proposition, 
or that, while retaining the same enunciation, we attribute 
to it a slightly different meaning, and thus it is that we 
are exposed to error. 

Often the mathematician uses a rule. Naturally he 
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begins by demonstrating this rule; and at the time when 
this proof is fresh in his memory he understands perfectly 
its meaning and its bearing, and he is in no danger of 
changing it. But subsequently he trusts his memory and 
afterwards only applies it in a mechanical way; and then 
if his memory fails him, he may apply it all wrong. Thus 
it is, to take a simple example, that we sometimes make 
slips in calculation because we have forgotten our multi- 
plication table. 

According to this, the special aptitude for mathematics 
would be due only to a very sure memory or to a prodigious 
force of attention. It would be a power like that of the 
whist player who remembers the cards played; or, to go 
up a step, like that of the chess-player who can visualize 
a great number of combinations and hold them in his mem- 
ory. Every good mathematician ought to be a good chess- 
player, and inversely; likewise he should be a good com- 
puter. Of course that sometimes happens; thus Gauss 
was at the same time a geometer of genius and a very 
precocious and accurate computer. 

But there are exceptions, or rather I err, I cannot 
call them exceptions without the exceptions being more 
than the rule. Gauss it is, on the contrary, who was 
an exception. As for myself, I must confess, I am ab- 
solutely incapable even of adding without mistakes. In 
the same way I should be but a poor chess-player; I 
would perceive that by a certain play I should expose 
myself to a certain danger ; I would pass in review several 
other plays rejecting them for other reasons, and then 
finally I should make the move first examined, having 
meantime forgotten the danger I had foreseen. 

In a word, my memory is not bad, but it would be in- 
sufficient to make me a good chess-player. Why then 
does it not fail me in a difficult piece of mathematical rea- 
soning where most chess-players would lose themselves? 
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Evidently because it is guided by the general march of the 
reasoning. A mathematical demonstration is not a simple 
juxtaposition of syllogisms, it is syllogisms placed in a 
certain order, and the order in which these elements are 
placed is much more important than the elements them- 
selves. If I have the feeling, the intuition, so to speak, 
of this order, so as to perceive at a glance the reasoning as 
a whole, I need no longer fear lest I forget one of the ele- 
ments, for each of them will take its allotted place in the 
array, and that without any effort of memory on my part. 

It seems to me then, in repeating a reasoning learned, 
that I could have invented it. This is often only an illu- 
sion; but even then, even if I am not so gifted as to create 
it by myself, I myself re-invent it in so far as I repeat it. 

We know that this feeling, this intuition of mathemat- 
ical order, that makes us divine hidden harmonies and 
relations, cannot be possessed by every one. Some will not 
have either this delicate feeling so difficult to define, or a 
strength of memory and attention beyond the ordinary, and 
then they will be absolutely incapable of understanding 
higher mathematics. Such are the majority. Others will 
have this feeling only in a slight degree, but they will be 
gifted with an uncommon memory and a great power of 
attention. They will learn by heart the details one after 
another ; they can understand mathematics and sometimes 
make applications, but they cannot create. Others, finally, 
will possess in a less or greater degree the special intuition 
referred to, and then not only can they understand mathe- 
matics even if their memory is nothing extraordinary, but 
they may become creators and try to invent with more or 
less success according as this intuition is more or less de- 
veloped in them. 

In fact what is mathematical creation? It does not con- 
sist in making new combinations with mathematical entt- 
ties already known. Any one could do that, but the com- 
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binations so made would be infinite in number and most of 
them absolutely without interest. To create consists pre- 
cisely in not making useless combinations and in making 
those which are useful and which are only a small minority. 
Invention is discernment, choice. 

How to make this choice I have before explained; the 
mathematical facts worthy of being studied are those 
which, by their analogy with other facts, are capable of 
leading us to the knowledge of a mathematical law just 
as experimental facts lead us to the knowledge of a phys- 
ical law. They are those which reveal to us unsuspected 
kinship between other facts, long known, but wrongly be- 
lieved to be strangers to one another. 

Among chosen combinations the most fertile will often 
be those formed of elements drawn from domains which 
are far apart. Not that I mean as sufficing for invention 
the bringing together of objects as disparate as possible; 
most combinations so formed would be entirely sterile. But 
certain among them, very rare, are the most fruitful of all. 

To invent, I have said, is to choose; but the word is 
perhaps not wholly exact. It makes one think of a pur- 
chaser before whom are displayed a large number of sam- 
ples, and who examines them, one after the other to make 
a choice. Here the samples would be so numerous that 
a whole lifetime would not suffice to examine them. This 
is not the actual state of things. The sterile combinations 
do not even present themselves to the mind of the inventor. 
Never in the field of his consciousness do combinations ap- 
pear that are not really useful, except some that he rejects 
but which have to some extent the characteristics of useful 
combinations. All goes on as if the inventor were an exam- 
iner for the second degree who would only have to question 
the candidates who had passed a previous examination. 

But what I have hitherto said is what may be observed 
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or inferred in reading the writings of the geometers, read- 
ing reflectively. 

It is time to penetrate deeper and to see what goes on 
in the very soul of the mathematician. For this. I believe, 
I can do best by recalling memories of my own. But I shall 
limit myself to telling how I wrote my first memoir on 
Fuchsian functions. I beg the reader’s pardon; I am 
about to use some technical expressions, but they need not 
frighten him, for he is not obliged to understand them. I 
shall say, for example, that I have found the demonstra- 
tion of such a theorem under such circumstances. This 
theorem will have a barbarous name, unfamiliar to many, 
but that is unimportant; what is of interest for the psy- 
chologist is not the theorem but the circumstances. 

For fifteen days I strove to prove that there could not 
be any functions like those I have since called Fuchsian 
functions. I was then very ignorant; every day I seated 
myself at my work table, stayed an hour or two, tried a 
great number of combinations and reached no result. One 
evening, contrary to my custom, I drank black coffee and 
could not sleep. Ideas rose in crowds; I felt them collide 
until pairs interlocked, so to speak, making a stable com- 
bination. By the next morning I had established the ex- 
istence of a class of Fuchsian functions, those which come 
from the hypergeometric series; I had only to write out the 
results, which took but a few hours. 

Then I wanted to represent these functions by the quo- 
tient of two series; this idea was perfectly conscious and 
deliberate, the analogy with elliptic functions guided me. 
I asked myself what properties these series must have if 
they existed, and I succeeded without difficulty in form- 
ing the series I have called theta-Fuchsian. 

Just at this time I left Caen, where I was then living, 
to go on a geologic excursion under the auspices of the 
School of Mines. The changes of travel made me forget 
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my mathematical work. Having reached Coutances we 
entered an omnibus to go some place or other. At the 
moment when I put my foot on the step the idea came to 
me without anything in my former thoughts seeming to 
have paved the way for it, that the transformations I had 
used to define the Fuchsian functions were identical with 
those of non-Euclidean geometry. I did not verify the 
idea; I should not have had time, as,. upon taking my seat 
in the omnibus, I went on with a conversation already 
commenced, but I felt a perfect certainty. On my return 
to Caen, for conscience’ sake I verified the result at my 
leisure. 

Then I turned my attention to the study of some arith- 
metical questions apparently without much success and 
without a suspicion of any connection with my preceding 
researches. Disgusted with my failure, I went to spend 
a few days at the seaside, and thought of something else. 
One morning, walking on the bluff, the idea came to me, 
with just the same characteristics of brevity, suddenness, 
and immediate certainty, that the arithmetic transforma- 
tions of indeterminate ternary quadratic forms were iden- 
tical with those of non-Euclidean geometry. 

Returned to Caen, I meditated on this result and de- 
duced the consequences. The example of quadratic forms 
showed me that there were Fuchsian groups other than 
those corresponding to the hypergeometric series; I saw 
that I could apply to them the theory of theta-Fuchsian 
series and that consequently there existed Fuchsian func- 
tions other than those from the hypergeometric series, the 
only ones I then knew. Naturally I set myself to form all 
these functions. I made a systematic attack upon them 
and carried all the outworks, one after another. There was 
one however that still held out, whose fall would involve 
that of the whole place. But all my efforts only served 
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at first the better to show me the difficulty, which indeed 
was something. All this work was perfectly conscious. 

Thereupon I left for Mont-Valérien where I was to go 
through my military service; so I was very differently 
occupied. One day, going along the street, the solution 
of the difficulty which had stopped me, suddenly appeared 
to me. I did not try to go deep into it immediately, and 
only after my service did I again take up the question. 
I had all the elements and had only to arrange them and 
put them together. So I wrote out my final memoir at a 
single stroke and without difficulty. 

I shall limit myself to this single example; it is useless 
to multiply them. In regard to my other researches I 
would have to say analogous things, and the observations 
of other mathematicians given in L’enseignement mathé- 
matique would only confirm them. 

Most striking at first is this appearance of sudden illu- 
mination, a manifest sign of long, unconscious prior work. 
The role of this unconscious work in mathematical inven- 
tion appears to me incontestable, and traces of it would be 
found in other cases where it is less evident. Often when 
one works at a hard question, nothing good is accomplished 
at the first attack. Then one takes a rest, longer or shorter, 
and sits down anew to the work. During the first half- 
hour, as before, nothing is found, and then all of a sudden 
the decisive idea presents itself to the mind. It might be 
said that the conscious work has been more fruitful be- 
cause it has been interrupted and the rest has given back 
to the mind its force and freshness. But it is more prob- 
able that this rest has been filled out with unconscious 
work and that the result of this work has afterward re- 
vealed itself to the geometer just as in the cases I have 
cited; only the revelation instead of coming during a 
walk or a journey, has happened during a period of con- 
scious work, but independently of this work which plays 
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at most a role of excitant, as if it were the goad stimu- 
lating the results already reached during rest, but remain- 
ing unconscious, to assume the conscious form. 

There is another remark to be made about the condi- 
tions of this unconscious work: it is possible, and of a cer- 
tainty it is only fruitful, if it is on the one hand preceded 
and on the other hand followed by a period of conscious 
work. These sudden inspirations (and the examples al- 
ready cited sufficiently prove this) never happen except 
after some days of voluntary effort which has appeared 
absolutely fruitless and whence nothing good seems to have 
come, where the way taken seems totally astray. These 
efforts then have not been as sterile as one thinks; they 
have set agoing the unconscious machine, and without 
them it would not have moved and would have produced 
nothing. 

The need for the second period of conscious work, after 
the inspiration, is still easier to understand. It is neces- 
sary to put in shape the results of this inspiration, to de- 
duce from them the immediate consequences, to arrange 
them, to word the demonstrations, but above all is veri- 
fication necessary. I have spoken of the feeling of absolute 
certitude accompanying the inspiration; in the cases cited 
this feeling was no deceiver, nor is it usually. But do not 
think this a rule without exception; often this feeling de- 
ceives us without being any the less vivid, and we only 
find it out when we seek to put on foot the demonstration. 
I have especially noticed this fact in regard to ideas coming 
to me in the morning or evening in bed while in a semi- 
hypnagogic state. 

Such are the realities; now for the thoughts they force 
upon us. The unconscious, or, as we say, the subliminal 
self plays an important role in mathematical creation; this 
follows from what we have said. But usually the sub- 
liminal self is considered as purely automatic. Now we 
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have seen that mathematical work is not simply mechan- 
ical, that it could not be done by a machine however perfect. 
It is not merely a question of applying rules, of making 
the most combinations possible according to certain fixed 
laws. The combinations so obtained would be exceedingly 
numerous, useless, and cumbersome. The true work of the 
inventor consists in choosing among these combinations 
so as to eliminate the useless ones or rather to avoid the 
trouble of making them, and the rules which must guide 
this choice are extremely fine and delicate. It is almost 
impossible to state them precisely; they are felt rather than 
formulated. Under these conditions, how imagine a sieve 
capable of applying them mechanically? 

A first hypothesis now presents itself: the subliminal 
self is in no way inferior to the conscious self; it is not 
purely automatic; it is capable of discernment; it has tact, 
delicacy; it knows how to choose, to divine. What do I 
say? It knows better how to divine than the conscious 
self, since it succeeds where that has failed. In a word, 
is not the subliminal self superior to the conscious self? 
You recognize the full importance of this question. 
Boutroux, in a recent lecture, has shown how it came up 
on a very different occasion, and what consequences would 
follow an affirmative answer. (See also, by the same 
author, Science et Religion, pp. 313 ff.) 

Is this affirmative answer forced upon us by the facts 
I have just given? I confess that, for my part, I should 
hate to accept it. Reexamine the facts then and see if they 
are not compatible with another explanation. 

It is certain that the combinations which present them- 
selves to the mind in a sort of sudden illumination, after 
an unconscious working somewhat prolonged, are gen- 
erally useful and fertile combinations, which seem the 
result of a first impression. Does it follow that the sub- 
liminal self, having divined by a delicate intuition that 
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these combinations would be useful, has formed only these, 
or has it rather formed many others which were lacking 
in interest and have remained unconscious? 

In this second way of looking at it, all the combinations 
would be formed in consequence of the automatism of the 
subliminal self, but only the interesting ones would break 
into the domain of consciousness. And this is still very 
mysterious. What is the cause that; among the thousand 
products of our unconscious activity, some are called to 
pass the threshold, while others remain below? Is it a 
simple chance which confers this privilege? Evidently 
not; among all the stimuli of our senses, for example, only 
the most intense fix our attention, unless it has been drawn 
to them by other causes. More generally, the privileged 
unconscious phenomena, those susceptible of becoming con- 
scious, are those which, directly or indirectly, affect most 
profoundly our emotional sensibility. 

It may be surprising to see emotional sensibility invoked 
ad propos of mathematical demonstrations which, it would 
seem, can interest only the intellect. This would be to 
forget the feeling of mathematical beauty, of the harmony 
of numbers and forms, of geometric elegance. This is a 
true esthetic feeling that all real mathematicians know, 
and surely it belongs to emotional sensibility. 

Now, what are the mathematic entities to which we 
attribute this character of beauty and elegance, and which 
are capable of developing in us a sort of esthetic emotion? 
They are those whose elements are harmoniously disposed 
so that the mind without effort can embrace their totality 
while realizing the details. This harmony is at once a 
satisfaction of our esthetic needs and an aid to the mind, 
sustaining and guiding. And at the same time, in putting 
under our eyes a well-ordered whole, it makes us foresee 
a mathematical law. Now, as we have said above, the 
only mathematical facts worthy of fixing our attention and 
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capable of being useful, are those which can teach us a 
mathematical law. So that we reach the following con- 
clusion: The useful combinations are precisely the most 
beautiful, I mean those best able to charm this special sensi- 
bility that all mathematicians know, but of which the pro- 
fane are so ignorant as often to be tempted to smile at it. 

What happens then? Among the great numbers of 
combinations blindly formed by the subliminal self, almost 
all are without interest and without utility; but just for that 
reason they are also without effect upon the esthetic sensi- 
bility. Consciousness will never know them; only certain 
ones are harmonious, and consequently, at once useful and 
beautiful. They will be capable of touching this special 
sensibility of the geometer, of which I have just spoken, 
and which, once aroused, will call our attention to them, 
and thus give them occasion to become conscious. 

This is only a hypothesis, and yet here is an observa- 
tion which may confirm it: when a sudden illumination 
seizes upon the mind of the mathematician, it usually hap- 
pens that it does not deceive him, but it also sometimes 
happens, as I have said, that it does not stand the test of 
verification; well, we almost always notice that this false 
idea, had it been true, would have gratified our natural 
feeling for mathematical elegance. 

Thus it is this special esthetic sensibility, which plays 
the role of the delicate sieve of which I spoke, and that 
sufficiently explains why the one lacking it will never be a 
real creator. 

Yet all the difficulties have not disappeared. The con- 
scious self is narrowly limited, and as for the subliminal 
self we know not its limitations, and this is why we are 
not too reluctant in supposing that it has been able in a 
short time to make more different combinations than the 
whole life of a conscious being could encompass. Yet 
these limitations exist. Is it likely that it is able to form 
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all the possible combinations, whose number would frighten 
the imagination? Nevertheless that would seem necessary, 
because if it produces only a small part of these combina- 
tions, and if it makes them at random, there would be small 
chance that the good, the one we should choose, would be 
found among them. 

Perhaps we ought to seek the explanation in that pre- 
liminary period of conscious work which always precedes 
all fruitful unconscious labor. Permit me a rough com- 
parison. Figure the future elements of our combinations 
as something like the hooked atoms of Epicurus. During 
the complete repose of the mind, these atoms are motion- 
less, they are, so to speak, hooked to the wall; so this com- 
plete rest may be indefinitely prolonged without the atoms 
meeting, and consequently without any combination be- 
tween them. 

On the other hand, during a period of apparent rest 
and unconscious work, certain of them are detached from 
the wall and put in motion. They flash in every direction 
through the space (I was about to say the room) where 
they are enclosed, as would, for example, a swarm of gnats 
or, if you prefer a more learned comparison, like the mole- 
cules of gas in the kinematic theory of gases. Then their 
mutual impacts may produce new combinations. 

What is the role of the preliminary conscious work? 
It is evidently to mobilize certain of these atoms, to unhook 
them from the wall and put them in swing. We think 
we have done no good, because we have moved these ele- 
ments a thousand different ways in seeking to assemble 
them and have found no satisfactory aggregate. But, after 
this shaking up imposed upon them by our will, these 
atoms do not return to their primitive rest. They freely 
continue their dance. 

Now, our will did not choose them at random; it pur- 
sued a perfectly determined aim. The mobilized atoms are 
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therefore not any atoms whatsoever; they are those from 
which we might reasonably expect the desired solution. 
Then the mobilized atoms undergo impacts which make 
them enter into combination among themselves or with 
other atoms at rest which they struck against in their 
course. Again, I beg pardon, my comparison is very 
rough, but I scarcely know how otherwise to make my 
thought understood. 

However it may be, the only combinations that have a 
chance of forming are those where at least one of the ele- 
ments is one of those atoms freely chosen by our will. 
Now, it is evidently among these that is found what I 
called the good combination. Perhaps this is a way of 
lessening the paradoxical in the original hypothesis. 

Another observation. It never happens that the uncon- 
scious work gives us the result of a somewhat long calcu- 
lation all made, where we have only to apply fixed rules. 
We might think the wholly automatic subliminal self par- 
ticularly apt for this sort of work, which is in a way ex- 
clusively mechanical. It seems that thinking in the even- 
ing upon the factors of a multiplication, we might hope 
to find the product ready made upon our awakening, or 
again that an algebraic calculation, for example a veri- 
fication, would be made unconsciously. Nothing of the 
sort, as observation proves. All one may hope from these 
inspirations, fruits of unconscious work, is a point of de- 
parture for such calculations. As for the calculations 
themselves, they must be made in the second period of con- 
scious work, that which follows the inspiration, that in 
which one verifies the results of this inspiration, and de- 
duces their consequences. The rules of these calculations 
are strict and complicated. They require discipline, atten- 
tion, will, and therefore consciousness. In the subliminal 
self, on the contrary, reigns what I should call liberty, if 
we might give this name to the simple absence of discipline 
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and to the disorder born of chance. Only, this disorder 
itself permits unexpected combinations. 

I shall make a last remark: when above I made certain 
personal observations, I spoke of a night of excitement 
when I worked in spite of myself. Such cases are frequent, 
and it is not necessary that the abnormal cerebral activity 
be caused by a physical excitant as in that I mentioned. It 
seems in such cases, that one is present at his own uncon- 
scious work, made partially perceptible to the over-excited 
consciousness, yet without having changed its nature. Then 
we vaguely comprehend what distinguishes the two mech- 
anisms or, if you wish, the working methods of the two 
egos. And the psychologic observations I have been able 


thus to make seem to me to confirm in their general out- 


lines the views I have given. 

Surely they have need of it, for they are and remain 
in spite of all very hypothetical: the interest of the question 
is so great that I do not repent of having submitted them 
to the reader. 

HENRI POINCARE. 

Paris, FRANCE. 





A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
WORD PERSON. 


A POSTHUMOUS TREATISE BY ADOLF TRENDELENBURG.* 


INTRODUCTION BY RUDOLF EUCKEN. 


Trendelenburg’s busy life in a great city and his many avocations pre- 
vented the completing of several large works he had planned. Had he been 
able to finish the Ethics and Psychology upon which he was engaged, our com- 
prehension of his scientific method would have been enriched by many impor- 
tant touches. But a strict injunction not to publish any unfinished work made 
it impossible to fill up the gaps from his posthumous writings. 

A paper was found, however, that could not be considered unfinished, and 
the author would certainly have published it himself in a collection of minor 
articles, had he found an opportunity for such a compilation. It is an essay 
— January 20, 1870, entitled “A Contribution to the History of the Word 

erson. 

This work, to be sure, is now exactly forty years old, but in spite of its 
small compass it may be regarded as a valuable expression of the individuality 
of this thinker and investigator, whose life-work retains its significance not- 
withstanding the fact that time has opened other paths since then. Here 
Trendelenburg’s friendly relation to history, his eagerness to bring historical 
periods into close relationship and to let present conditions develop as much 
as possible from the past, are clearly shown in this treatise. One is equally 
impressed by the artistic charm of his presentation with its simple grace, as 
well as by the breadth of view, the balanced interest, the thought and care 
bestowed upon the work. 

Trendelenburg’s close attachment to the old philosophy did not permit him 
a near relationship to Kant, nor even a full appreciation of the revolutionary 
service Kant had performed. That he prized him very highly, nevertheless, is 
fully evident from this brief essay, for its whole trend of development is 
toward Kant, as its goal. Here we may see how Trendelenburg was prepared 
so very effectively by his historical labors in most diverse fields to deepen the 
concept of personality. In this way the whole leads up to the chief ethical con- 
cepts of Kant. 


I. 


ANT has redefined the concept of person in its rela- 
tion to morals. A good part of his ethical doctrine 
is contained in the sentence, “Man is a person.” As an 


* Translated from the German by Carl H. Haessler.—This essay, written 
in 1870, was not published until 1908, when it appeared as a posthumous paper 
in the Kant-Studien. We wish to thank Prof. Rudolf Eucken, of Jena, who 
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antithesis to the concept of thing, Kant says in his Grund- 
legung der Metaphysik der Sitten* (1785) [Foundation 
of Metaphysical Ethics], “Rational beings are called per- 
sons because their nature distinguishes them as an end 
unto themselves; that is, as something that may not be 
used simply as a means, and consequently in so far limits 
all caprice and is an object of esteem.” Since the rational 
nature exists as an end unto itself and not simply as a 
means to be utilized at the pleasure of this or that will, 
the practical commandment, says Kant, should read as fol- 
lows: “So act that, in your own person as well as in the 
person of every one else, you always employ human nature 
never simply as a means but always at the same time as 
an end.” “Man is, to be sure, sufficiently unholy,” says 
Kant elsewhere,’ “but human nature in his person must be 
holy to him. In the whole creation everything one wishes 
and which is under one’s control can be employed simply 
as a means; man alone, and with him every rational crea- 
ture, is an end unto himself.” 

If man as a rational being is a person, and as such an 
end unto himself, it follows that conforming to a rational 
end he is capable of a rational decision, and this is the 
essence of his freedom. 

Kant therefore attributes freedom and end unto oneself 
to person, and in this personality that arouses esteem he 
sees the sublimity of human nature. 

One of Kant’s good services is that he has newly illu- 
minated the worth of man (all things have value, a market 
price, but man alone has worth). This concept and that 
of esteem for man, who is in this sense a person, went hand 
in hand and together achieved growing recognition. This 
edited the manuscript, and Prof. Hans Vaihinger of Halle, the editor of 
Kant-Studien, for their kind permission to publish both the essay of Professor 


Trendelenburg and their own comments made in this connection. Professor 
Eucken’s introduction has been slightly modified to suit the presnt occasion. Ep. 


? Page 56. 
*Krit. der pr. Vernunft (1788), p. 155. 
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service has quietly directed life into better paths, and so 
far as its scientific significance is concerned, the concept 
has found its way even into theological ethics as, for in- 
stance, in Nitsch’s? system of Christian doctrine. 

In the above sense, the concept of person or personality 
in man.expresses for us the source and substance of his 
moral being. We would be at a loss to translate this con- 
cept back into Greek, the noble mother of our scientific 
ethical terms. Plato and Aristotle have no adequate ex- 
pression for it. They talked about the man, not the person, 
when they wished to designate what was peculiar to man. 
A concept like that of Kant cannot develop where there 
are slaves, at any rate not out of the general moral con- 
sciousness. It denotes progress in scientific concepts when 
a later period is able to define such a concept as person. 

In order to define our subject we ask how can “person”, 
persona, that is, the mask held before the face to indicate 
the rdle assumed, become the expression of the inmost 
moral essence, the expression of that which is most char- 
acteristic in man? Scientific terms, for instance like sub- 
jective and objective, a priori and a posteriori, moral cer- 
tainty in contradistinction to mathematical certainty, the 
ideal and the concrete, not infrequently have their history. 
It is my desire to make a contribution to the history of the 
word “person” within the scope of the question just raised: 
how did persona, the mask of which the fox in Phaedrus 
says, “What a mighty figure! but brain it has none” 
(1, 7,) how came it, in the progress of usage, to mean 
personality in the Kantian terminology? 


II. 


In discussing the history of a word one thinks in the 
first place of its pedigree. However, the etymology of the 
word persona has not been definitely settled to this day. 


* Karl Immanuel Nitsch, a German theologian, 1787-1868. 
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There is a well-known passage in Gellius> V, 7, which 
reads: 


Lepide mehercules et scite Gabius Bassus in libris, quos de ori- 
gine vocabulorum composuit, unde appellata persona sit, interpre- 
tatur ; a personando enim id vocabulum factum esse coniectat ; “Nam 
caput,” inquit, “et os cooperimento personae tectum undique, unaque 
tantum vocis emittendae via pervicem, quoniam non vaga neque 
diffusa est, in unum tantummodo exitum collectam coactamque vocem 
ciet et magis claros canorosque sonitus facit. Quoniam igitur indu- 
mentum illud oris clarescere et resonare vocem facit, ob eam causam 
persona dicta est, o littera propter vocabuli formam productiore.” 

[Neatly and cleverly, by Hercules, does Gabius Bassus expound 
whence persona is derived, in books he has written on the origin of 
substantives. For he conjectures this substantive to have been made 
from personando (sounding through). He says, “By means of a 
mask covering the head and face on every side, the voice issues, 
strengthened and reinforced without being scattered or dissipated, 
through a single opening, and becomes clearer and more melodious. 
Since, then, this mask makes the voice resound clearly, it is called 
persona for that reason, the letter o being lengthened on account of 
the form of the substantive.” ] 


According to this, persona, the mask, obtains its name 
from its property of concentrating the voice and letting the 
sound come out stronger and clearer. Apart from the con- 
tradictory quantity (persdno and perséna), this would de- 
rive the name from an attribute instead of from the essen- 
tial nature of the mask, viz., its characteristic facial fea- 
tures. 

J. C. Scaliger® questions this origin, but the derivation 
he suggests, peri soma* [around the body] or peri zomat 
[around the waist], is still further from the mark. 

An ancient vocabulary brings a deeper meaning into 


> Aulus Gellius, a Roman who died about 180 A. D., is known for his 
Noctes Atticae [Attic Nights] a book into which he put everything interesting 
he had heard or read. 


* Julius Cesar Scaliger (1484-1558) was a famous Italian scholar, very 
much at home in the classics, and a leader of science in his time. 


* rept compa, 


t rept Saya, 
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the word, explaining persona as per se una [one in or of 
itself |. 

The latest derivation I have seen gives a still deeper 
meaning. Since ona in Latin words signifies fullness 
(which may be true, as in annona [the yearly yield], Pom- 
ona [the goddess of orchards], Bellona [the goddess of 
war]), then persona, that is per se ona means fullness in 
or of itself, just as the person of Christ is regarded as the 
pleroma, the fullness or fulfilment. 

In his academic treatise of 1858* Jacob Grimm is not 
indisposed to classify persona in the group of masculine 
name-words represented by feminine nouns. He accepts 
the derivation from personare in so far as the change 
of quantity, which also occurs elsewhere, does not disturb 
him; but he explains the sense in a different way. The 
meaning does not come from a mask that heightens the 
sound of the voice, but persona might in itself indicate the 
speaker who gives sound to his speech, in the same way 
that vocula, used as an epithet, signifies one speaking softly, 
although in itself it is nothing but parva vox [little voice]. 
This etymology is very circuitous and hardly agrees with 
the customary usage of personare. 

In our perplexity we are almost driven to another deri- 
vation suggested by Forcellini.4 If the mask came from 
Greece to Rome along with the theater, it is possible that 
the word prosopont [face] or prosopeion** [mask], as a 
foreign word, underwent a violent transformation, some- 
what as the foreign plant name hyoskyamos++ became 
tusquiamus [henbane, an herb] and the analogy becomes 


* Denkschriften, 1858, Ueber die Vertretung mannlicher durch weibliche 
Namensformen [On the Representation of Masculine Substantives by Fem- 
inines], p. 49. 

* 1688-1768. An Italian philologist. 

t mpdowrov, 

** rpoowmeior, 


tt booxvapos, 
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closer when we assume (with Schwencke)¢ that prosopon 
or prosopeion was transformed into persona, so that per- 
sona might stand for prosopina by the reverse of the pro- 
cess through which Persephone became Proserpina [queen 
of the lower world]. 

In this wealth of doubtful and uncertain conjectures, 
we may see that the family relationship of persona has 
not yet been discovered. Accordingly we shall return to 
the meaning which alone concerns our present purpose. 


III. 


In Luther’s translation of the Bible, the word “person” 
has several meanings. In telling the story of a betrayal, 
Luther translates 2 Macc. xii. 4: Sie ersduften sie alle an 
die gweihundert Persontt [They drowned them all to the 
number of two hundred persons]. He renders Luke xix. 
3, where Zacchaeus had climbed a mulberry tree in his 
desire to see Jesus: Denn er war klein von Person | Because 
he was small in person]. In the first passage, the Greek 
text and the Vulgate have only the numeral, and Luther, 
it seems, selected “persons” to include both men and 
women. In the second passage, the Greek describes Zac- 
chaeus as heltkiai michros,* the Latin says, quia statura 
pusillus erat. In the usage, Er war klein von Person, the 
outer appearance is an essential idea, as is the case with 
the mask, but it is here regarded as the appearance of the 
whole body. 

Other constructions are more germane to our subject. 
Even in the Old Testament recurs the expression, ohne 
Ansehen der Person [without respect of person]. In Deut. 
x. 17, we read: “God, a mighty and a terrible, which re- 
gardeth not persons, nor taketh reward;” in 2 Chron. xix. 


* 1853-.... A German philologist. 


tt Hirschberg’s edition has: ersaufeten sie sie alle, in die zweihundert Per- 
sonen, 


* prunla wexpéds, 
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7: “For there is no iniquity with the Lord our God, nor 
respect of persons’; Job. xxxiv. 19, “That accepteth not 
the persons of princes.” The Hebrew expression has more 
meaning. “To accept the countenance,” basha’ panim.+ 
can only mean to accept another’s look, that is, to be well 
disposed toward him. When the Septuagint renders this 
phrase thaumasai prosopont (2 Chron. xix. 7; cf. Deut. 
x. 17 and Job xxxiv. 19), it is a question whether “to ad- 
mire a countenance” should be understood literally or 
whether the usage of prosopon had already assumed the 
conception we find it to have in Polybius for instance, 
namely, the conception of the role one plays in life. The 
Vulgate translates Deut. x. 17: Deus qui personam non ac- 
cipit [God that accepteth not the person] ; 2 Chron. xix. 7, 
personarum acceptio [acceptance of persons]; Job xxxiv. 
19, “qui non accipit personas principum’” [that accepteth 
not the persons of princes]. Prosopon, which does not yet 
signify the person before the court in Attic Greek, has 
become persona in the legal sense in this translation, and 
hence Luther’s ohne Ansehen der Person. The accipere 
personam [to accept the person] explains itself in such 
terms as persona accepta and persona grata. 

In prosopon as a mask, is always implied the carrying 
out of a rdle, the assuming of a character. New Testa- 
ment expressions, reminding one of those just quoted from 
the Old Testament, are in still closer accord with this 
meaning. In Acts x. 34, 35, after the conversion of the 
Roman centurion Cornelius, Peter exclaims: “Of a truth 
I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: But in every 
nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with him.” Similarly, in Rom. ii. 10, 11, the 
apostle Paul writes, “Glory, honor, and peace, to every 
man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the 
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Gentile: For there is no respect of persons with God.” 
(Cf. also Gal. 11.6). The Greek expressions are, 

ovk €oTt Tpoowmodymrns 6 Oeds (Acts x. 34); 

mpoowroAnwia (Rom. ii. 11); 

mpoowmov 6 Beds avOparov ov AapBave (Gal. ii. 6), 
which corresponds to the rendering of Lev. xix. 15, in the 
Septuagint: | 

ov AN Tpdcwrov TrwXod ovdE wy Oavpdoyns TPdcwTOV 
Suvdorov. 


[Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honor the 
person of the mighty. ] 


The Vulgate translates by personarum acceptio (Acts 
x. 34; Rom. 11. 11) and Deus personam hominis non accipit 
(Gal. 11.6). Whereas the legal usage of person is clearly 
apparent in this Latin translation, the Greek prosopon still 
has the particular conception in mind as represented by 
the mask, the sense being that in Christendom no respect 
for the person, that is for racial features, Jewish or Greek, 
circumcised or uncircumcised, would obtain. 

In the expression, “without respect of person,” there 
enters into the language the notion of a privilege to which 
some persons lay claim on some particular ground (for 
instance, superiority of race) as against the universal. In 
Latin, this conception of the particular is easily recognized 
when, for example, Cicero says in a letter to Pompey (ad. 
Ait., VIII, 11D) on the connection between the party which 
he had joined and the role he had played: 

Ut mea persona semper ad improborum civium impetus aliquid 
videretur habere populare. 

[So that my rdle seemed always to have something in it, in- 
viting the attacks of the wicked.] 


IV. 


The conception of persona as a part played becomes 
still more probable when we see prosopon become persona 
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in the ethical sense among the Stoics whose concern in 
life was harmony with oneself, and consistent character. 
The Stoics are fond of comparisons and carry them even 
into their doctrines. 

Thus we read in the brief ethics of Epictetus (Enchei- 
ridion, ch. 17): 

Consider that you are the interpreter (izoxpirns) of a role whose 
character is determined by the Master (8ddoxados) ; if he wants a 
short role, short it is; if long, long; if he wants you to portray a 
poor man, see to it that you play the poor man with spirit; in the 
same manner when your part is that of a lame man, of a magistrate, 
or of an ordinary man. For to play well the assigned role (apécwzov) 
is your business, but to choose the rdle, the business of another. 


In the same sense, chapter 37 has it: 


If you take upon yourself a rdle beyond your power, you will 
play it poorly and awkwardly, and neglect another which you might 
have filled acceptably. 


In his Dissertations Epictetus bids us, in the same 
sense, to learn the role assigned or assumed, to know what 
we wish to be, and not to forget our particular rdle. In 
the Dissertations I, 2, 12, we read: 


When Florus asked Agrippinus for advice as to whether he 
should go to Nero’s spectacle and accept a position there, Agrip- 
pinus answered, “Go ahead”; and when Florus inquired further why 
he did not go himself, Agrippinus replied, “I would not consider 
it for a moment, for whoever once looks upon such things, who 
examines into and estimates the value of externals, is not greatly 
unlike those who have forgotten their own rdles.” 


So, according to Stoic doctrine (Diog. Laert. VIII, 
§ 160) the wise man will be like a good histrionic artist, 
hypokrites.** 

These thoughts are not peculiar to the doctrine of 
Epictetus, the Stoic of Nero’s time, but belong to the oldest 
of the Greek Stoics. At any rate we have a fragment of 


** Srroxpirhs, 
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Teles, probably a contemporary of Chrysippus,‘ similar in 
tone to the sayings of Epictetus, with this difference, that 
Tyche (Fortune) and not God in his providence composes 
the parts. The use of persona in this ethical sense of an 
assigned or assumed role is familiar to Cicero, for example 
in De officits, I, 28 and 31. 

In this interpretation we can easily recognize the essen- 
tial feature of Stoic ethics. The well written role is in 
accordance with nature, as demanded by the first proposi- 
tion of the Stoics, to live in accordance with nature; that 
is, to follow the dictates of reason which is the fundamental 
element of nature. The well written part, furthermore, 
particularizes the universal in accordance with the nature 
peculiar to each individual and grounds it in a rational 
mean. 

In this way the aim of the Stoics is realized. The uni- 
versal law of nature works in agreement with the indi- 
vidual will. For everything is as it should be and the 
course of life is beautiful when the will of the universal dis- 
poser and the daemoné of the individual are in harmony. 
Inasmuch as the role is subordinated to the drama as a 
whole, but has its being nevertheless in the particular part, it 
is an artistic way of stating the Stoic doctrine. Moreover, 
the well written part is true to itself like the vita sibi con- 
cors [life consistent with itself] to which Seneca directs 
us. Accordingly, the wise man, who ought to resemble 
a good histrionic artist, must not only write the part him- 
self but must also interpret it. 

We have here, it is true, an ethical significance for 
persona, of characteristic stamp, but not the significance 
that expresses, as in our day, the essential principle of in- 
dividual morality. In the German we still find traces of 
persona as mask or role; for example in the connection, 


* Died 208 B. C., a Stoic philosopher of great ingenuity in verbal subtleties. 
£In Greek thought, the spirit attending a man from birth to death. Cf. 
Roman genius. 
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er hat seine Person gut gespielt, gut vorgestellt [He played 
or portrayed his part well]. 


V. 


The same term, agit personam [he plays a part] said 
of an actor on the stage, is a legal expression, when agere 
apud iudicem [to plead before the court], actio [suit] is 
used of the complaint. The plaintiff (actor) and the de- 
tendant, in plea and counter-plea, resemble the masks, the 
persons, on the stage. Different rdles in this play are 
assigned, as it were, to the plaintiff, the defendant and the 
judge. And so when the word persona became a legal term 
it had a correspondingly definite and physical meaning. 
Accordingly, persona is a favorite expression for plain- 
tiff and defendant; as for instance in the Jnstitutiones of 
Gaius, IV, § 86: 


Qui autem alieno nomine agit intentionem quidem ex persona 
domini sumit, condemnationem autem in suam personam convertit. 

[But he who pleads in another’s name, (as a cognitor [attorney] 
or procurator [agent]) takes the accusation indeed from the person 
of his employer, but turns the condemnation on himself.] 


In this way, it appears, persona became a strictly legal 
term. 

Persona, then, indicates those who bear characteristic 
legal relations which are to be distinguished, as in the ex- 
ample of persona domini, persona procuratoris. Just as 
persona in its proper meaning of mask points to a partic- 
ular or individual feature which has developed in the uni- 
versal human physiognomy, so also the same term indi- 
cates, among the rhetoricians for instance, the relation to 
be distinguished between individuals: 


Ut Hector ad Priamum persona filii est, ad Astyanactem persona 


_ ™A.D. 110-180. The most famous authority on Roman Law. His Institu- 
- was a favorite hand-book of law, and forms the foundation of Justinian’s 
nstitutes. 
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patris, ad Andromachen persona mariti, ad Paridem persona fratris, 
ad Sarpedonem amici, ad Achillem inimici. 

{Thus Hector stands to Priam in the relation of son, to Astya- 
nax of father, to Andromache of husband, to Paris of brother, to 
Sarpedon of friend, to Achilles of enemy.] 


The relations enumerated here with persona, especially 
those of kinship, might almost all become particular legal 
relations. As a rule one individual bears but one relation 
in one and the same legal matter, but it may happen that 
he bears several at the same time; for example, when a 
consul emancipates his son, the persona patris [paternal 
relation] and the persona magistratus [magisterial rela- 
tion] by virtue of which he performs the ceremony are 
borne by the same man. Hence the expression: 


Unus homo plures personas sustinet. 
[One man sustains several roles. ] 


Cicero, De orator., II, 102, says: 


Tres personas unus solus sustineo summa animi aequitate, meam, 
adversarii, iudicis. 

[Three rdles do I sustain with the greatest equanimity, my own, 
that of my opponent, that of the judge.] 


We can see that persona still has much of the original 
meaning and that persona and homo are not yet synonym- 
ous. Ina related sense the term persona can be applied 
even to a thing, as an inheritance, as having legal rela- 
tions; cf. Ulpiani in the title, De dominio acquirendo XLI, 
I, 34, hereditas non heredis personam sed defuncti sustinet 
[On acquiring right of ownership XLI, 1, 34, the inher- 
itance sustains the person not of the heir but of the de- 
ceased], which is expressed in the Institutes, II, 14, 2, thus: 


....Nondum enim adita hereditas personae vicem sustinet non 


heredis futuris sed defuncti. 
[For an inheritance not yet entered upon, sustains the place of 
the person of the deceased, not of the future heir.] 


1A. D. 170-228. Next to Papinianus the most famous Roman jurist. 
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Roman law goes a step further in the usage of the word 
persona. Inasmuch as strictly speaking only human be- 
ings and not things can have rights, the result was, that 
in legal terminology persona designated the rights of hu- 
man beings without distinction. We read for instance in 
the Institutes of Gaius, 1, § 8: 


Omne autem ius quo utimur vel ad personas pertinet vel ad 
res vel ad actiones. 

| However, every right of which we treat pertains to persons 
or to things or to lawsuits. ] 


And further, § 9: 


Et quidem summa divisio de iure personarum haec est, quod 
omnes homines aut liberi sunt aut servi. 

[And indeed the highest division of persons in law is this, that 
all men are either freemen or slaves.] 


Freemen and slaves, otherwise opposed to each other 
in legal relations, are all termed personae here. Personae 
stand opposed to res, persons in contradistinction to things. 
In this significance persona, proceeding from the differential 
particulars of human relations, is stripped of all particu- 
larity and fades into the conception of man in general. 

From this source springs, even if indirectly, the Ger- 
man usage of person that we find in Luther’s translation 
of the Bible, 2 Macc. xii. 4, “Sie ersduften sie alle in die 200 
Person.” The Latin expresses “no one’ by the negative 
with homo, ne + homo = nemo; the French has it il n’y 
a personne. So indefinite has the definitive word persona, 
“mask,” become. In this direction we have come to be 
far removed from Kant’s pregnant proposition, “Man is 
a person”; for with this meaning the proposition would 
be the reverse of pregnant, it would be tautological. Ay, 
in this particular the usage has sunk even below the noble 
meaning of man, for we ask slightingly, “What does this 
person want?” (Was will die Person?) 
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VI. 

Perhaps one other scientific application of the word had 
its part in this process of generalization. 

When the Greeks, probably the Stoics who were the 
founders of our modern grammar, gave the name prosopon, 
countenance or mask, to the significant inflectional ending 
that we call the “person” of the verb, they undoubtedly 
had the drama in view where persons really move as “T”’ 
and “you.” 

This relation which has been lost in the technical ex- 
pression clearly appears again in a related instance in 
Lucian (De calumn. c. 6): 

tpiav 8 ovtwy mporwrwv, Kabdmep év Tas Kapwdias, TOD 
SiaBaddXovros Kal Tov SuaBaddopevou Kai Tod mpods ov 7 Sia- 
Bohn yiverau, 

[There being three persons just as in the comedies, the slan- 
derer, the one slandered, and the one who hears the slander.] 

The mask with which the conversation opens, usually 
the first in order of appearance, is called the first; the one 
adressed, the second. Generally speaking, every conversa- 
tion has its inception in the fact that one of two persons 
thinks of or desires something, and either imparts his 
thought or states his desire to the other. It was proper to 
call that person the first person, in whom rests the impulse 
and likewise the initiative of the whole conversation. 

On this we support a psychological meaning in which 
the “I” is called the first person because to every one the 
“1” is first and closest. Or we may defend an idealistic 
significance in accordance with which the “I”’ is designated 
as the first person because it spontaneously and creatively 
brings forth the concept of everything that is “not-I.” 

If it is probable that the term prosopon for the first 
and second person arose from the dialogue in the manner 
indicated above, then the one of whom they were talking 
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was differentiated from the first and second persons auto- 
matically, as it were; and if he entered into the action 
he was naturally called the third mask. And indeed the 
designation of a thing is also put in the third person, either 
because with reference to a thing the verb is expressed in 
the third person, or because a pronoun like “it” is referred 
toa thing. But it is not hard to explain. When, as in the 
third person, the conversation is of a personal subject (he, 
she), then this becomes of its own accord a kind of object 
with reference to the “I” and “you,” and in this respect 
there is a certain relationship between the “he” as person 
and the “he” as thing, whenever a noun is used in the 
masculine gender as in the Continental languages; both 
are objects. And vice versa language sometimes repre- 
sents things as being alive, especially in those languages 
in which masculine and feminine genders are assigned to 
words, and thereby a thing is approximately treated as a 
person. . 

The grammatical term prosopon as personal ending is 
found as early as in Aristarchus) (under Ptolemy Philo- 
metor) and from this it is not unlikely that prosopon as 
person in grammar goes back to the birthplace of our 
modern grammar, the Stoic school, which also applied 
prosopon, the mask, in an ethical sense. The pupil of 
Aristarchus was Dionysius Thrax,* and the Greek gram- 
mar which has been preserved under his name appears 
really to come from him, even if only in an extract. It 
defines the prosopa [persons], thus: 

mpatov pev, ad’ od 6 Adyos, Sevrepov Se, mpds Sv 6 Adyos, 
tpirov Se, wept od 6 Adyos. 

[The first, by whom the word; the second, to whom the word; 
the third, of whom the word (is spoken).] 


} About 156 B. C. Famous grammarian and critic of antiquity. 

* About 80 B. C. His book Téx»m T'payparixy became the basis for all 
succeeding grammars. 

*Joannes Classen, De grammaticae Graecae primordiis, 1829, pp. 18 f., 99. 
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We have followed this simple explanation.° 

M. Terentius Varro! who was Cicero’s senior by ten 
years, is familiar with the grammatical usage of persona 
translated from prosopon; with Cicero begins the legal 
usage of persona which attributes to it the rdle of bearing 
a particular legal relation. Varro, for instance, has it: 


Quom ita personarum natura triplex esset, qui loqueretur, ad 
quem, de quo. 

[Since, then, the character of the persons is threefold, he who 
speaks, is spoken to, is spoken of.] 


It is then possible that the grammatical and legal usages 
of persona helped each other along in the course of the 
generalization in which finally persona and homo became 
synonymous. 


VII. 


It is a fact in the history of the term “person” that an 
entire church council was held to investigate and determine 
its meaning. This happened at Alexandria in the year 
362 in the time of Julian the Apostate. The question at 
issue was the orthodox conception of the Trinity. 

The Greek church distinguished Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost as three hypostasest+ of such a character that the 
one divine essence (ousia, physis*) pervades all three hypo- 
stases. It had raised this doctrine into the Nicene sym- 
bolism under Constantine. The Latin fathers, however, 
saw in this expression hypostasis, hyphistamenon,} sub- 
sistens, an inadequate term that set up three self-sufficing 


* Schémann indicates the relation to the stage in his essay, Die Lehre von 
den Redeteilen nach den Alten, 1862, p. 87; cf. also on péowma Classen I, 1, 
p. 82; Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und R6- 
mern mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Logik, pp. 624; 652 f. 


B.C. 116-28. Known as the “most learned of the Romans,” as he was 
the most voluminous. 


tf brocrdces, 
*obola, dios, The latter term means “nature.” 
firécracis, bdiordpuevor, 
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essences and lost sight of the one divine substance above 
them. For them God was only one hypostasis. 

The Greek fathers feared that such a conception would 
precipitate them into the Sabellian heresy, a doctrine that 
regarded Father, Son and Holy Ghost as merely different 
manifestations of the supreme entity which revealed itself 
in the creation and history of the world, as a triad. In 
the Roman church Tertullian had, indeed, written in oppo- 
sition to the monarchist Praxeas who wanted to make the 
distinction of Father, Son and Holy Ghost not real but 
ideal, but Tertullian proposed at the same time to distin- 
guish the three: 


Personae, non substantiae nomine, ad distinctionem non ad 
divisionem.® 

[By the name of person, not of substance, for the purpose of 
distinguishing not of separating them.] 


And so the result was that the bishops of the Roman 
church would not accept the expression hypostasis and 
those of the Greek church refused the expression prosopon, 
persona. In that council, bishops from Italy, Arabia, 
Egypt and Lybia met with Athanasius, archbishop of Alex- 
andria. Recognizing each other as orthodox in the mat- 


* Tertullian, adv. Praxeam c. 12: “Qui si ipse Deus est, secundum Joan- 
nem, Deus erat sermo, habes duos, alium dicentem, ut fiat, alium facientem. 
Alium autem quomodo accipere debeas iam professus sum, personae, non sub- 
stantiae, nomine, ad distinctionem, non ad divisionem. Ceterum unique teneam 
unam substantiam in tribus cohaerentibus, tamen alium dicam oportet ex 
necessitate sensus eum qui iubet et eum qui facit.” 

[If he is really God, according to John (i. 1) the Word was God, you have 
two, one saying that it should be performed, the other performing it. But 
how you ought to accept the other I have already set forth; by the name of 
person not of substance, to distinguish not to separate them. On the other hand, 
although I hold that there is one substance in three closely connected forms, 
nevertheless I shall say there ought to be another, from the necessities of the 
meaning, one who orders and one who performs. ] 

Augustine, De trinitate, VII,7: ...“dictum est a nostris Graecis una essen- 
tia, tres substantiae ; a Latinis autem una essentia vel substantia, tres per- 
sonae, quia sicut iam diximus non aliter in sermone nostro id est Latino es- 
sentia quam substantia solet intelligi.” 

[It has been said by our Greek friends that there is one essence and three 
substances; by the Latins, however, one essence or substance and three per- 
sons, because just as we said, in our tongue, that is, in Latin, essentia is 
usually understood no differently than substantia.] 
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ter, they declared the controversy over hypostasis and per- 
sona as a quibbling about words. 

After that, the word persona, or prosopon, became syn- 
onymous with hypostasis and idiomat [character ] and legit- 
imate in the Christian church. Gregory Nazianzen™ (died 
390) says, for instance, in one of his sermons (Oratio 39, 
p. 630) : 

A threefold light flashes upon us at the mention of God, three- 
fold with respect to his peculiar characteristics (id.para), hypostases, 
or rather persons, one might say ; but one-fold on the contrary when 
we regard the substance, that is, the godhead. 


In this way they came to a verbal agreement but in 
so doing really concealed the differences concerning a sub- 
ject not clearly understood. 

In the meantime, the characteristic meaning of the 
word persona came once more to the surface. Servetus® 
used it in his essay De trinitatis erroribus [On the Mistakes 
in (the Doctrine of) the Trinity], 1532. He declared the 
three persons in the godhead were three functions in the 
same sense as three roles and because of this original mean- 
ing of persona he died the death of a heretic at the stake 
on Calvin’s accusation (1553). That the controversy 
raged around this first definition of persona is clear, among 
other things, from Melanchthon’s Loci [Points]. We read 


there (ed. 1559, Berlin, 1856, p. 6): 


Lusit homo fanaticus Servetus de vocabulo Personae et disputat 
olim Latinis significasse habitum aut officii distinctionem, ut dicimus. 
Roscium alias sustinere personam Achillis, alias sustinere personam 
Ulissis, seu alia est persona consulis, alia servi, ut Cicero inquit: 
magnum est in republica tueri personam principis. Et hanc veterem 
signficationem vocabuli sycophantice detorquet ad articulum de tribus 


personis divinitatis. 
[A fanatical fellow named Servetus has played with the word 


ft Bleue, 
™ About A. D. 325-390. A learned orthodox ecclesiastical writer. 
" 1511-1553. He was a physician as well as a polemicist. 
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“person” and denies that the old Latin meaning was habit or the 
distinction of office, as we say. Roscius sustained now the person 
(role) of Achilles, now that of Ulysses; or the person of the consul 
is one thing, that of a slave another, as Cicero says: It is important 
in a republic to protect the person of the chief executive. And this 
old meaning of the substantive he underhandedly distorts to his 
statement on the three persons of divinity.] 


The ecclesiastical elucidation which Melanchthon also 
gives, runs otherwise: 

Persona est substantia individua intelligens incommunicabilis 
non sustentata in alia natura. 

[Person is a rational individual substance, incommunicable, not 
sustained in another nature. ] 

Thus in theology, persona, denoting the mask of the 
stage, gains the meaning of an individual, intransmissible 
(incommunicable), rational essence which is self-existent. 

In this sense the Augsburg Confession of 1530 declares: 


Und wird durch das Wort persona verstanden, nit ein Stiick, 
nit eygenschafft in einem andern, sondern es selbig bestadt. 

[And by the word persona is understood not a part, not a qual- 
ity (rooted) in another, but that it exists in itself.] 


The word persodnlich (personal) in this meaning had 
already passed into German through such mystics as Mei- 
ster Eckhart.° In God, power, wisdom and love (benevo- 
lence) are seen in person and essence, and with this God 
man should unite himself. This idea, since Abelard and 
still in Leibnitz’s Systema theologicum was the foundation 
of the three persons of the trinity. 


Ach, lieber Mensch, was schadet es dir, dass du Gott vergénnest, 
dass er in dir Gott sei? (Meister Eckhart, ed. Pfeiffer, p. 66, 36). 

[Ah, my good man, how will it hurt thee to concede to God that 
he exists as God in thee?] 

Wenn sich Gott dem Menschen giebt, ist die erste Gabe die 
Minne, in der er alle Gabe giebt, die Minne er selber personlich und 
wesentlich (p. 328, 10). 


° 1250-1327. The first great speculative mystic. 
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[When God gives himself to man the first gift is love, in which 
he gives every gift,—love, which he gives in person and essence. ] 


Inasmuch as man possesses God, continues Meister 
Eckhart, (p. 245, 13) he has power, wisdom and benevo- 
lence in person; he has their properties, all three in one 
essence. By this admixture is the essential in this power, 
wisdom and benevolence defined. Theology borders close 
on ethics here; it is not a far cry to say that whoever re- 
ceives and possesses God’s power, wisdom and benevolence, 
all three in person in one essence, becomes himself thereby 
“personal” or “a person.” 


VIII. 


Once more we return to the legal usage to gain from 
it also an ethical significance. We saw that in Roman 
law persona meant man in general and that it included 
both freemen and slaves, as for instance in the expression 
ius personarum. This meaning gradually disappears and 
only the freeman is termed a person. 

It is frequently declared that a slave has no right, for 
instance Dig. IV, 5, 4 (De capite minutis [On the loss 
of civil rights]) servile caput nullum ius habet, ideo nec 
minui potest [A slave has no rights and therefore cannot 
be deprived of them], and concerning the day of manu- 
mission it says: hodie incipit statum habere [On this day 
he begins to have civil standing] (ib.). The point is raised, 
that in the eyes of the law, slaves are on a level with the 
four-footed animals: servis nostris exaequat quadrupedes 
[Our slaves are on a level with the quadrupeds], ad legem 
Aquiliam, IX, 2, 2, § 2; Quod attinet ad ius civile, servi 
pro nullis habentur [With respect to civil rights, slaves 
are regarded as nobodies] (De regulis juris) L, 17, 32; 
Nulla cadit obligatio [No obligation is incurred] ; (Jn per- 
sonam servilem) L, 17, 22; and in a legal sense: servitutem 
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mortalitati fere comparamus [We might almost compare 
slavery with death] (De regulis iuris) L, 17, 209. 

Since under this conception a slave is legally disquali- 
fied, he is also eliminated from the category of persons 
(Nov. Theodos.,c. 17) ; servos quasi nec personam habentes 
[Slaves (are regarded) as having no person]. 

In Justinian’s time the doctrine obtained that slaves 
were not persons; for Theophilus, the Greek translator 
of the Institutes, says a slave is aprosopos,** a term al- 
ready defined (Theophilus ad § 2 Inst. de hered., instit., 
et princ. Inst. de stipulatione servorum. Inst. III, 18) for 
which a corresponding Latin expression, such as imperso- 
nalis, did not arise. 

Savigny? observes that this theory developed compara- 
tively late.’ Since Justinian it has been established that 
the legally qualified man is a person and none other. The 
slave is a thing. Persona est homo statu civili praeditus 
[ A person is a man possessed of civil standing ] and freedom 
is exclusively an attribute of a person. Should we inquire 
further what is freedom, Roman law explains it as the 
natural power to do what you please unless you are pre- 
vented by force or by law. (Jnst. I, 3, 1.) 

In this concept of person there is implied more than 
in the previous conceptions of the word which Kant made 
use of to express the ethical idea of man. If what is 
merely a means by which, is called a thing, then a being 
that is a rational end unto itself and may never be merely 
a means must be a “person.” 

In his letter to Wagner (De v1 activa corporis, de anima 
et de anima brutorum [On the Active Bodily Energy, on 
the Soul and the Soul of Animals], 1710, ed. Erdm., p. 467) 
Leibnitz applied the legal concept of person to the deeper 


** dmpéowmos ; i. e., un-personal. 
P 1779-1861. A celebrated writer and professor of Roman law. 
*Savigny, System des heutigen rémischen Rechts, Vol. I, 1840, p. 32, n. 
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characterization of what is human. He considers that con- 
sciousness of self and capacity for communion with God 
are privileges of the human soul, and thinks that when 
once it has participated in this communion it will never 
relinquish the person of a citizen in the commonwealth of 
God (Sentio nunquam eas deponere personam civis in re- 
publica Dei). The right of a person to citizenship in the 
commonwealth of God appears in this connection as the 
special dignity (Wiirde) of mankind. 


IX. 


A psychological concept of personality naturally pre- 
cedes the ethical idea of personality that we sought in the 
origin of the name. This concept represents the power of 
man to be conscious himself of his identity in the various 
states of his existence (Finlettung zu den metaphysischen 
Anfangsgriinden der Rechtslehre, p. xxii). Without this 
faculty of continuous self-consciousness there could be no 
morality, that is to say, no accountability. Even before 
Kant had put deeper ethical significance into the word 
person and had in this way defined the idea of human na- 
ture, Leibnitz, and after him Christian Wolff,1 had asso- 
ciated the word person with the conception of a self-con- 
sciousness identical with itself in the passage of time. 

In the above mentioned letter to Wagner (loc. cit., p. 
466) Leibnitz had designated self-consciousness and recol- 
lection of a former state as attributes that elevated man 
above the beast, and this superiority he termed personae 
conservatio [preservation of person]: 

Itaque non tantum vitam et animam, ut bruta, sed et conscien- 
tiam sui et memoriam pristini status, et, ut verbo dicam, personam 
servat. 

[Therefore not so much life and soul in common with the beast, 
but both consciousness of self and recollection of a former state, and, 
if I may use the expression, his person, does he preserve.] 


* 1679-1754. He methodized and systematized Leibnitz’s philosophy. 
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On this word Chr. Wolff in his Verniinftige Gedanken 
von Gott, der Welt, und der Seele des Menschen [ Rational 
Thoughts on God, the World and the Soul of Man], 1725, 
§ 924, remarks: 


Since we designate as person, a thing that is conscious of hav- 
ing been the same thing previously in this or that state, animals are 
not persons. On the other hand since human beings are conscious 
of having been the same previously in this or that state, they are 
persons. 


In the same sense Jacobi,‘ for instance, opposing the 
doctrine of blind dumb necessity that he detected in the 
teaching of Spinoza, claimed that there was a personal 
God, and that we mortals derive little satisfaction out of 
an impersonal cosmic reason as the ultimate idea on which 
to rest. 

When man became distinguished from the animal by 
the concept of person with the notion of self-consciousness 
pervading human existence, it easily happened that the 
distinguishing ethical essence, the idea of human nature, 
was transferred to the same word. 

Thus we see the word person applied in various sci- 
ences. Although on the one hand it has been generalized 
in common usage, on the other the sciences attach a deep 
significance to it. They keep the word elevated and finally 
make it possible to have the stamp of a fundamental eth- 
ical concept impressed upon it. 

We can see from the word “personality” and its paral- 
lel “individuality,” which also has its history, that they 
have not developed among the masses. But such words 
coined by science have great value for the commonalty if 
they become current and are true to their significant con- 
tent, for they may become standards in public judgment 


os pee. A philosophical writer of the intuitionist school and Goethe’s 
riend. 
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and even volitional impulses. Consequently, it is the duty 
of writers not to wear down and dull the definition. 


* * * 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL COMMENTS BY DR. HANS VAIHINGER.* 


The exceedingly attractive essay found among Trendelen- 
burg’s posthumous papers, and printed as the leading article of this 
number is supplemented and well substantiated by various publica- 
tions of recent date. 

In the first place, concerning the remarkable previous history 
of the term persona, Dr. Siegmund Schlossmann, professor of law 
at Kiel, has recently published Persona und xpdowrov im Recht und 
im christlichen Dogma’ [Persona and xpdowmov in Law and in Chris- 
tian Dogma]. 

The author starts out from the legal concept of person, citing 
much literature of great importance, with the express purpose of 
ridding the legal conceptual system of this “nuisance,” since the con- 
cept is vague and indefinite. We must content ourselves with a 
mere mention of this learned work in which classical philology, 
archeology, church history, and jurisprudence have a rendezvous. 

In the second place we should like to draw attention to a treat- 
ise which chance brought to our notice, by Professor Dr. Sawicki 
of Pelplin (in West Prussia near Danzig), Das Problem der Per- 
sonlichkeit bet Kant [The Problem of Personality with Kant], in 
Der Katholik.2 The author uses as a starting point the thesis of 
D. Greiner? on Der Begriff der Persénlichkeit bei Kant, of which 
a review by the present writer appeared in the first volume of the 
Kant-Studien, p. 439. 

The character of Sawicki’s treatise is of course readily deter- 
mined from the fact that the work appeared in a Zeitschrift fiir katho- 
lische Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben [Journal of Catholic Sci- 
ence and Church Life], edited by two professors in the episcopal 
seminary of Mentz. Nevertheless it gives evidence of gratifying 
objectivity, is decorous and reasonable in tone, and is praiseworthy 
testimony to the fact that the war against Kant can be waged even 
on the conservative side in a spirit that need by no means be as 


* An editorial in Kant-Studien, XIII, 1 and 2, pp. 104 ff. 
*Kiel and Leipsic, Lipsius and Tischer, 1906, pp. 128. 
*87. Jahrg., Mentz, Kirchheim & Co., 1907, pp. 44-66. 
*In Archiv f. Gesch. d. Phil., X, 1806. 
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bitter as that of Willmann. Sawicki’s essay is, furthermore, a note- 
worthy commentary on the treatise of Dr. Bauch in Kant-Studien, 
XIII, 1 and 2, p. 32, entitled Kant in neuer ultramontan- und liberal- 
katholischer Beleuchtung [Kant in the Light of the Newer Ultra- 
montanism and Liberal Catholicism]. 

Among other things Sawicki says: “The concept of personality 
has privileges of long standing in the domain of philosophy. But 
the ancient world contented itself with the metaphysical concept; its 
application to ethics is the work of modern times. The development 
of the concept is to be regarded as most happy, because the concept 
of ethical personality suitably designates a moral ideal that is at the 
same time eminently Christian.” 

Here Sawicki refers to his essay, Ernst und Wiirde der Per- 
sonlichkeit im Christentum* [The Gravity and Dignity of Personal- 
ity in Christianity]. 

“The employment of this concept in an ethical significance goes 
back in its essentials to Kant. He did not simply introduce the 
concept but also worked it out and defined it. All subsequent achieve- 
ments in this field have at least their germ in his work.” 

Sawicki cites H6ffding’s fine saying: 

“Apart from the forced derivation, Kant first enunciated a 
great and pregnant principle. It is the principle of personality in 
its noblest form, a thought that will live long after the fact of its 
establishment by Kant has been forgotten. It is a thought of great 
ethical importance not only in opposition to the principle of author- 
ity when this oversteps its purely educative province, but also in 
opposition to the doctrine of outward utility and success which is 
satisfied with the husks and forgets the kernel.” 

By the “metaphysical” concept of personality was meant, accord- 
ing to Sawicki, a rational self-conscious substance. Kant overthrew 
this metaphysics and warned expressly against the “paralogism” of 
personality. Thereby the concept of personality lost its power as the 
distinctive mark of substantiality, but Kant enriched the concept 
in its ethical application. However, one must distinguish in this 
ethical concept of personality between personality as basis, postulate 
or predisposition, and personality as the goal of the development 
and complete realization of ethical life. 


“Cologne, 1906. In this connection may be recalled the pronounced efforts 
of liberal Protestantism in recent years for “personal Christianity,” and also 
the leaflets published by Dr. Johannes Miller for personal life and the like. 
Personality, personal life, etc., have become commonplaces of late years in 
connection with the new romanticism. 
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In the first sense, Sawicki contends, transcendental freedom is 
the most intrinsic content of human personality, but merely as a 
foundation upon which to lay real moral greatness and not as moral 
greatness itself; for that is the end, not the beginning of develop- 
ment. In just this sense ought Kant’s saying, that “Man is per- 
sonality according to his calling,” be understood. One ought 
also to distinguish in Kant’s meaning between negative freedom, 
which is self-assertion against all nature, and positive freedom, or 
autonomy. Two other definitions that are related to this are that 
of personality in Kant’s sense as end unto itself (Selbstzweck) and 
final aim (Endzweck) and personality as the realized idea of man- 
kind. 

“We gladly acknowledge that the essential points of the con- 
cept as they appear in Kant are justifiable and true.... It is a noble 
conception of the ethical problem of life to define it as the realization 
of the idea of mankind or as cultivation of the noblest possessions 
of the spirit, and this conception coincides with the truth when free- 
dom is considered as the highest perfection of the spirit. 

“A spirit strong and great in itself, free inwardly and out- 
wardly, is Kant’s picture of the moral spirit, and it is a true picture 
of moral personality. Equally accurate is the concept of end unto 
itself (Selbstzweck) used by Kant as the characteristic of personal- 
ity....Man as a moral being is an end unto himself and must not 
be uned as a mere means to the realization of an ulterior end;.... 
and this applies, as Kant justly emphasizes, even to God. If God 
has created man as a rational being, he has pledged himself to 
respect man’s intrinsic worth and not to destine him for an irrational 


life-goal.” 
“Kant’s regard for the social character of man also deserves 
full acquiescence. ... Finally, recognition is due Kant when he in- 


cludes all men without distinction as possessing the dignity of per- 
sonality. ... However, these merits in the ethics of Kant are offset 
by serious errors and weaknesses.” 

As examples Sawicki calls attention to the purely formal char- 
acter of the moral law, its purely a priori character, its want of 
union with experience; and especially the want of distinction be- 
tween personality and individuality, and the deficient recognition 
of the latter. Kant, he says, understood by personality the reali- 
zation of the universal idea of mankind in each individual without 
distinction, but he failed to see the importance of particular differ- 
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ences between individuals, or of individuality in its distinctiveness 
and in its ethical significance which was later justly emphasized and 
exalted by Schleiermacher. 

According to Sawicki, Kant’s final error is his doctrine of com- 
plete autonomy, and this is natural because Sawicki holds that human 
morality is not purely autonomous but contains necessarily a heteron- 
omous element of dependence on God as the highest source of moral 
law, and that religion alone, an inner relation with which Kant neither 
held nor taught, can make possible the highest perfection of per- 
sonality. 

In this connection I should like to call attention to another 
recent publication, one by Prof. Victor Delbos, Maitre de conférences 
of the faculty of literature at the University of Paris. He has edited 
a new translation with introduction and notes of the Grundlegung 
zur Metaphysik der Sitten, under the title Fondements de la méta- 
physique des meurs.’ This entire work derives particular impor- 
tance with regard to the meaning and range of Kant’s ethical con- 
cept of person from the fact that in it Kant had formulated the con- 
cept for the first time. Accordingly the editor has very properly ex- 
amined the concept in detail, and altogether he has done everything 
possible in his introduction to make the perusal of the work profit- 
able and fruitful. The introduction consists of sections on the life 
and works of Kant; the moral concepts of Kant in the antecritical 
period ; the morality of Kant in the period of philosophical criticism ; 
the preparation for ethics by the criticism of speculative reason; 
its preparation by the philosophy of history, etc. The seventy pages 
of excellent introduction are followed by the translation with a 
running commentary in which the concept of person receives intelli- 
gent appreciation. 

The concept of personality is also presented in an interesting 
manner in Personalismus und Realismus, by Hans Dreyer.* Here 
it is stripped of the dogmatic character that had continued to burden 
the “intelligible” character of Kant’s concept. Personality becomes 
the idea of union between personal “faculties” and “qualities.” This 
idea is then understood as a “task” in Kant’s sense, and Dreyer says, 
“The task of man is, to become a personality” (op. cit., pp. 71 f.). 

Dreyer refers to the purely conceptual, not metaphysical, dis- 
tinction between the three chief points, self-consciousness, individu- 
ality and character, distinguished by B. Bauch in the work Gliick- 


* Paris, Ch. Delagrave, Rue Soufflot 15. 
* Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1905. 
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seligkeit und Personlichkeit in der kritischen Ethik™ [Happiness and 
Personality in Critical Ethics]. For Bauch also, character means 
the task of “making the individual qualities.... an antithesis to 
everything vague, unstable, uncertain and indefinite” since, through 
the self-conscious will, these qualities experience “a definitely fixed 
tendency toward oneness” (op. cit., pp. 19 f). 

Dreyer also calls attention to an expression of Goethe’s that 
accords almost exactly with this conception. In the “intelligible” 
character of Kant two definitions lie side by side, of which one can 
be considered as a purely regulative principle or task, but the other, 
probably by means of the concept of the thing-in-itself, as a kind 
of metaphysical entity. Goethe has also conceived of character 
purely as a union of the qualities of personality. He observes, as 
Dreyer emphasizes, that the word character is employed “when a 
personality of notable qualities is persistent in habit, and will be 
turned aside therefrom by nothing whatsoever.” 


PARE Mat 


"Stuttgart, Frommann, 1902. In Kant-Studien, VIII, pp. 478f. I have 
treated this noteworthy work at some length and need not enter into greater 
detail here. In the third chapter (on the place of personality in critical ethics) 
personality is elaborately and fittingly dealt with. 














PERSON AND PERSONALITY. 


HAT we call personality constitutes the distinctive 

feature of a person, and a person is a human being 
with a concrete and definite individuality in contrast to 
lower creatures such as brute animals. Accordingly we 
understand by personality all the several features of a 
man’s individual existence, including his bodily appearance, 
his habits and his character ; and a man evinces his superi- 
ority over beasts not only by his rationality, his faculty of 
thinking, but also and mainly by his moral qualities, by 
responsibility. Personality therefore is prized highest 
among all the good things to be met in the field of our ex- 
perience. We respect, or at least ought to respect, per- 
sonality in others, and our own personality is a sacred trust 
which implies weighty and high duties. 

The possessions which belong to man, his goods and 
chattels and bank account are external to him, they are 
his property, they are what he has, and holds and controls, 
but his personality is the man himself, and it is but natural 
that he wants to be just such a man as he is. Heredity, 
tradition and his own experience have shaped his character, 
and his character finds expression in his will. Therefore 
a man might like to change places with others, he might 
be glad to change fortunes, position in life, fame, family 
relations and even name, but he would be loath to change 
his personality. Everybody clings to his own self. This 
truth is expressed by Goethe in an epigram published in 
his Westéstlicher Divan (VIII) as follows: 
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“Volk und Knecht und Ueberwinder, 
Sie gestehn zu jeder Zeit ; 
Hochstes Gltick der Erdenkinder 
Sei nur die Personlichkeit. 

Jedes Leben sei zu fihren, 

Wenn man sich nur nicht vermisst, 
Alles kénne man verlieren 

Wenn man bliebe was man ist.” 


[Folks and slaves and he who conquers, 
They confess howe’er it be, 

Highest bliss for which man hankers 

Is his personality. 

Any life he rather chooseth 

If himself he would not miss, 

Anything he gladly loseth 

If he stays just what he is.—Tr. by P. C.] 


Schopenhauer’ describes this habitual clinging to one’s 
own personality more tersely in two lines, thus: 


“Mir geht nun auf der Welt nichts tiber mich ; 
Denn Gott ist Gott, und ich bin ich.” 


[Naught can surpass me, replace or supply, 
For God is God, and I am I.] 


With a good deal of sarcasm the same idea echoes 
through the lines of Wilhelm Busch,” the famous German 
humorist, who says of the evil-doer: 


“Auch hat er ein héchst verrucht Gelltist, 
Grad’ so zu sein wie er eben ist.” 


[The bad one maliciously listeth, you see, 
Just such a one as he is, to be.] 


* Schopenhauer puts this rhyme into the mouth of Thrasymachos, one of 
his disputants in a dialogue. See his Panerga und Paralipomena, Vol. II; 
Kleine dialogische Schlussbelustigung of the chapter Zur Lehre von der Un- 
serstérbarkett unseres wahren Wesens durch den Tod. 


* See the writer’s translation of Edward’s Dream by Wilhelm Busch (Chi- 
cago, Open Court Publishing Co., 1909). 
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From all this it becomes apparent what an important 
idea the concept personality is, and for this reason mystics 
have found here a wide field for their theories and for many 
vagaries. 

The problem of personality is really the problem of 
man in his individual and particular idiosyncrasy, and 
modern psychology shows how personality, the very self 
of man, is a rich complex of many noble qualities, the 
quintessence of nature’s work at its best, and the highest 
efflorescence of the evolution of life. It incorporates voli- 
tions, ideas, and aspirations systematized into a unit by 
self-consciousness. 

Self-consciousness is a distinct prerogative of man. 
Lower creatures are sentient, the higher brute animals 
conscious, but man alone is self-conscious. He forms an 
idea of himself, and this idea of himself raises him above 
his bodily and temporary existence. It objectifies his own 
self and makes it possible that man can reflect upon himself 
and his own actions. He not only feels his own existence 
as do the higher animals, but he can say “I” and refers 
to himself as “me.” He can speak of himself, he can com- 
pare himself with others, and he can judge himself. This 
makes it possible for him to wish to be different, and what 
Goethe says in his epigram is true enough of the average 
man, we might say of the natural man, but the higher man 
is not satisfied with his character, he aspires to some better 
mode of existence. He endeavors to grow better and to 
improve himself. 

In the growth of evolution self-consciousness rises as 
a new factor which makes it possible for the pace of pro- 
gress, of intellectual and moral advance, to be greatly 
accelerated. The wish to know more and to be better and 
nobler gradually hardens into a stern determination and 
finally overrules the lower instincts inherited from a less 
cultured past. 
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A man who tries to do the right thing whenever he is 
confronted with duties is called “responsible” and the very 
thought that conscious endeavor is expected of him 
strengthens his responsibility. In this way man forms 
an ideal of what he ought to do and what he ought to be; 
and under the guidance of this ideal he can by conscious 
concentration work out the nobler potentialities of his self. 

The German poet Friedrich Riickert says: 


“Vor Jedem steht ein Bild 
Des, das er werden soll, 
Und eh’ er es nicht ist, 

Wird nicht sein Friede voll.” 


[The type he ought to be 

Each one bears in his mind, 

Until that be attained 

He never peace will find—Tr. by P. C.] 


Responsibility is the divine stamp of man, the stamp 
of his nobility and of his dignity. Responsibility presup- 
poses that a person is not like a brute which blindly obeys 
its instincts, but that he can restrain himself; that he does 
not heedlessly rush into committing a deed, but that he can 
deliberate and choose. Thus he does not depend upon the 
present only, but can take into consideration the eventual- 
ities of the future. He can make his action an expression, 
not of the fleeting moment, but of his entire character; he 
may let the better, though more quiet motives have a 
chance to assert themselves against the lower impulses, 
even though these are louder and at times more vigorous. 
In a word responsibility presupposes free will guided by 
moral principles, which means that we expect a person to 
make his decisions with the good intention of doing the 
right thing. 

Briefly stated we say: a person is a human being, which 
means, a rational creature, endowed with conscience and 
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capable of acting on his own free will so that he can be 
held responsible for his deeds. Accordingly there are these 
four indispensable features in a person, rationality, con- 
science, responsibility and free will. 


* * * 


Free will and determinism were formerly held to be 
irreconcilable, especially in the old theological disputations, 
but the difficulty is de facto a pseudo-problem.* It is based 
upon a confusion of the ideas of compulsion and deter- 
minedness. Freedom of will does not mean that the will 
is undetermined and indeterminable, a matter of haphazard 
chance like a throw of dice, but that it is free to act accor- 
ding to its own nature. An act of free will is the result 
neither of coercion nor of chance, but the necessary out- 
come of a free, that is to say an unhampered, decision, in 
which the determinant is the actor’s own character. 

He only can imagine that free actions in order to be 
truly free, are not, nor ought they be, determined by causa- 
tion, who conceives of causation as a law in the sense of 
an enactment which enforces certain rules, as a government 
would enforce its decrees through the power of police 
forces. But like all uniformities of nature, causation is 
called a law only in an allegorical sense. The so-called 
“laws of nature” and “the law of causation” are descrip- 
tions of how things behave under given conditions, and 
therefore they had better be called “uniformities.” If 
without being compelled by any one or any outside power, 
I act in such a way as to acknowledge the deed to be my 
own, it is called an act of my own free will, which being 
of a definite kind and following definite principles, will 
under given conditions result in definite actions. 

The same is true of unconscious nature. The path of 

* We have discussed it on former occasions in Fundamental Problems, pp. 


191-196; The Soul of Man, pp. 389-397; The Ethical Problem, pp. 45-47, and 
passim. 
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a comet is determined according to the law of gravitation 
through its mass, which under definite conditions takes 
a definite course with a definite velocity. The nature of 
the comet is such as to behave in this way. The law of 
gravitation does not exercise the function of a cosmic 
police, it possesses no power and exercises no compulsion. 
It is merely a formula which describes the action of grav- 
ity. Ifa comet could speak it would declare that it pursues 
a certain direction because it wants to go there. 

An act of free will is not an arbitrary deed which would 
form an exception to the law of cause and effect. An act 
of free will is as much determined by conditions as any 
other event, but the decisive factor in an act of free will 
is not any extraneous circumstance, but the character of 
the acting person. To state it briefly, we define “free will” 
as a will unimpeded by any compulsion. 

An act of free will characterizes the person who per- 
forms it; it indicates what kind of a man he is. An act 
done under compulsion is foreign to the actor, and he can 
not be held accountable for it. 

A person is expected to know that he has to stand by 
his deeds, and whenever he acts of his own free will he 
recognizes his deeds as his own, and thereby acquires the 
feeling of responsibility. A man in whom the feeling of 
responsibility is strong will be careful so to act as not to 
regret or repent his actions afterwards. 

The good intention of doing the right thing develops 
naturally and automatically in such a social being as man; 
it is called “conscience,” which in a word may be described 
as the moral instinct of man. 

Personality does not originate in isolation; every per- 
son is a member of a social body, of a family, a tribe, of 
social conditions, of a nation, of mankind, and a feeling of 
interdependence among all members of a society is present 
in every one of them from the beginning. Even a pack of 
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wolves or dingos is animated in the chase by a common 
will, and this common will becomes a motive of action, 
which in human society assumes the authority of duty, of 
what a man ought to do in the interest of all. The com- 
mon will of a community develops instinctively through 
the demands made on the members of a social group. These 
demands, if not spontaneously attended to, are enforced 
by a consensus which finds a different expression in differ- 
ent stages of social development. The assent which an 
individual more or less consciously gives to the justice of 
the common will gradually takes shape in what is called 


conscience.* 
xk * x 


Man associates all the motives of actions which are an 
expression of his own character with the idea of his self 
and speaks of himself as “I” and “me.” He says, “This 
concerns me, J do this, J will this, J love this, J hate that;” 
and this little pronoun “TI,” called by philosophers with the 
Latin name “ego,” becomes the center round which cluster 
all these notions of our own yearnings and intentions, 
likes and dislikes, preferences and aversions, hopes and 
aspirations. In itself the word “T’” is as empty as are all 
abstract terms, but how replete it is to each of us, contain- 
ing all that constitutes the very core of our souls! 

The contents of this term “I” or the “ego” which covers 
our continuous existence from the cradle to the grave, is 
our inmost being, our self, our personality; what we think 
and what we feel is the only thing that is truly ours, and we 
quote again a verse from Goethe who expresses this truth 
in poetic form thus: 


“Tch weiss, dass mir nichts angehort 
Als der Gedanke der ungestort 
‘For a description of the nature and origin of conscience, see the writer’s 


Ethical Problem, pp. 119-124. The difference between the will of all and the 
common will is treated in The Nature of the State, pp. 15-16. 
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Aus meiner Seele will fliessen, 

Und jeder giinstige Augenblick, 
Den mich ein liebendes Geschick 
Von Grund aus lasst geniessen.” 


[I know that naught belongs to me 
Except the thought that light and free 
Out of my soul is flowing ; 

Also of joy each moment rare 
Which my good fortune kind and fair 
Upon me is bestowing !] 


Our personality is and ought to be dear to us, and what- 
ever may befall we ought to regard it as a sacred trust, and 
to keep inviolate its integrity, dignity, and honor our su- 
preme duty. All other cares and responsibilities we may have 
are subservient to our main task in life, which is the pro- 
gressive unfoldment, the constant enhancement and en- 
noblement of our self. Everything is secondary so long 
as we remain faithful to the ideal of our personality. 

The word “person” is to a great extent a synonym of 
the word “soul,” the main difference being that “person” 
is more comprehensive; for it denotes not only the essen- 
tial but also the unessential and purely accidental features 
of man’s individual existence. When we speak of man’s 
personality we include his bodily appearance, and in fact 
think of it first, but we think of it as the expression of the 
soul that stirs behind it. We think of a man’s personality 
as his face and stature, but the features and figure of a 
person are remembered as reflecting his character which 
is the guiding principle of his life. 

Other nations have coined their words for personality 
according to its most obvious feature, the bodily appear- 
ance. In Chinese the word person is 3, shan, which also 
means “body” and was originally the picture of the figure 
of a man. In Pali, the language of the sacred books of 
the Buddhists, “person” is called by a compound word 
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namo-rupa, which literally translated means “name [and] 
form.” To the people of Pali speech the personality of a 
man was first of all his name, and then his bodily appear- 
ance as it assumed a material form; but it comprises not 
only the name and form but also his past memories, the 
history of his life, his individual tastes, his inclinations, 
in a word, his character. As a man was known by a special 
name and recognized by his features and corporeal char- 
acteristics, these were considered as constituting his per- 
sonality, or “name-form,” namo-rupa. 


*K * *K 


The physiological problem of personality touches upon 
the larger problem of the one and the many. We mean 
by a person a certain unit, yet this unit is not an unchange- 
able monad, but the complicated system of a rich manifold. 
Several organs and their functions have been combined 
into a higher unity by organization.. Physiological data 
as to the origin and development of personality teach us 
that the unit is due to a unification. It is the product 
of the cooperative tendency of an organism, of a complex 
which has to act in unison. 

An organism grows. Every animal has developed from 
a cell by multiplication and all its parts are differentiated 
by a division of labor. The archetype is preserved in all 
of them, every organ being adapted to the work alloted 
to it by the nature of circumstances. It is a matter of 
course therefore that all parts harmonize. The roots, stem, 
leaves, flowers and fruits of a plant show a certain agree- 
ment because they have all originated from the same pat- 
tern. They are mere modifications of the original design, 
and the various functions cooperate in the service of the 
whole. 

The cooperation of parts in animal organisms is more 
systematized than in plants. The different organs of a 
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creature possessed of purpose, are so closely united that 
they must act in concert. They are no longer coordinated 
but subjected to a centralized government. The limbs are 
subservient to the purpose of the whole evinced in volitions 
which have their seat in the brain whence orders are issued 
for general cooperation. This systematization is carried 
to a still higher perfection in man, the rational animal who 
by the machinery of speech acquires the faculty of thinking 
in abstract terms, and thus is capable of testing his own 
concepts and reaches an objective comprehension of facts. 
Man learns to distinguish between truth and error, between 
right and wrong, between good and evil, and he is expected 
in his decision and deeds to use the best judgment of which 
he is capable. 

Not all men are consistent; some vacillate to an extra- 
ordinary degree. But upon the whole, there is a general 
convergence of impulses in the mental makeup of every- 
body, which in spite of some contradictory tendencies pro- 
duces a unity of volition and furnishes the basis of what 
may briefly be called character. All the doings and incli- 
nations, the preferences and tastes of a man, are as much 
in agreement as are the roots, leaves, flowers and fruits 
of plants. There is a type which pervades the several 
parts, and this type reappears in the unification of the 
whole, where it effectually dominates the entire attitude 
and behavior of the individual. This is the keynote of a 
man’s personality, and by a “man of personality” we mean 
a person whose character is clearly determined and well 
defined. 

In a person the dominant feature is registered in his 
will but the will of intellectual persons is guided by the 
mind, which means that their decisions are influenced by 
rational deliberation. 

Man’s soul is like a commonwealth of sensations, no- 
tions, ideas, and other psychic functions. Man’s will is 
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like a king within it. The will decides, the will acts, and 
the will is always inclined to assert itself irrespective of 
other considerations. A man of the lower type will follow 
the first impulse if it be strong enough at a given moment; 
but in a higher man the will is like a constitutional king 
who waits with his decision until he has taken counsel with 
his trusted minister of state, and has become assured of 
the general assent of the nation. A wise man refrains 
from rushing into acts. In him the first impulse is checked 
by some such thought as, “Wait, let me consider the con- 
sequences.” The counsel which a ruler takes is comparable 
to the intellect, or the mind; and the higher mankind rises 
in the scale of evolution, the stronger grows this power 
of inhibition, resulting in what ethicists call “self-control” 
in consequence of which the influence of the mental process 
of deliberation increases. 

The intellect is not a faculty any more than is the will, 
but it is a collective name for the sum total of experiences 
as arranged in a systematic order. There is no special 
faculty called the will. By will psychologists understand 
“the tendency to pass into act.”” A motor idea when stimu- 
lated one way or another, innervates its respective set of 
muscles and makes them contract thus serving the purpose 
of the intention, and the tension preceding the act, at the 
moment of its release, is called “will.” But it is essential 
that the process should not be purely physiological but must 
pass into consciousness—the domain of psychology—while 
touching the motor idea. In order to render an act of the 
will complete, the motor idea should be associated with the 
ego conception expressed in the word “I” which, as it were, 
sanctions its passing into act by thinking “T will it.” Should 
a stimulus leading to a muscular motion be purely physio- 
logical, the process would not be an act of the will, but a 
mere reflex action. 

Though the will is not a faculty we can speak of the 
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attitude of the ego consciousness when allowing motor ideas 
to pass into act, as “the will.” 

The pragmatic view, so fashionable now, describes the 
actual state of things on the lower plane of mankind. Its 
founder has taken a dislike to the intellect and has opened 
a campaign against what he calls “vicious intellectualism.” 
Prof. William James is satisfied to point out the power of 
“the will to believe,’ but he neglects to inquire into the 
rare cases of the influence of the still small voice of the 
intellect which modifies and even radically changes the be- 
lief, yea the character of a man in spite of his will. Asa 
psychology, pragmatism presents us with a correct, or 
fairly correct, picture of the average type of man, but as 
a philosophy it is a failure because it treats the average as 
the standard and overlooks the existence of a higher type. 

In the realm of science the supremacy of the will is 
sheer atavism, for it represents man as he has just emerged 
from brute existence; when man ceases to be a slave of his 
instincts, a child of blind impulses, when he begins to be 
influenced by his intellect, when he begins to learn the 
lessons of life, when he forms ideals and aspires for higher 
aims, when he considers his highest duty to be self-edu- 
cation, and an actualization of his higher potentialities, 
when he feels responsibilities—then only does he become 
a person in the full sense of the word. 

* * * 

The history of the word “person” is of great interest. 
To be sure the etymology is absolutely unknown, for the 
common derivation of classical tradition from personare, 
to sound through, mentioned by Gellius (V, 7) is philo- 
logically impossible on account of the different quantity 
of the o. But we know positively that persona was a term 
of the stage denoting the mask of an actor, the part he 
played, the rdle which he learned by heart—thoughts ex- 
pressed in words accompanied by definite actions. 
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It has become customary during the last century to 
study the history of an idea in order to understand both 
its origin and meaning, and in this sense the late Professor 
Trendelenburg has approached the problem of the signifi- 
cance of personality. He has collected all particulars on 
the etymology of the term, its historical interrelation with 
the Greek apdéow7mor (i. e., face), its possible derivation 
from per-se-una, “that which is one by itself,” or its forma- 
tion by the suffix ona, as per-se-ona, “that which is self-con- 
taining,” in analogy to Pomona, the fruit-containing one 
(the goddess of orchards), Bellona, the goddess of war, 
matrona, etc. Masculine analogies to nouns in -ona are 
patronus and colonus. Trendelenburg also alludes to the 
theological idea of the Trinity as one substance in three 
persons, etc. In a word, he offers in this essay a good col- 
lection of the most essential philological and etymological 
data which have reference to the formation and interpreta- 
tion of the word “person.” 

Trendelenburg’s essay “On the History of the Word 
Person” remained buried among other posthumous papers 
for many years and has only recently been published.> In 
the meantime Dr. Otto Gierke, professor of German Civil 
and State Law at the University of Berlin, has set forth 
for juridical purposes a doctrine as to the nature of person, 
which he calls the “organic theory.” Under this he sub- 
sumes not only living individuals but also juridical persons, 
and he speaks of person in this sense as “a life unit which 
withdraws itself absolutely from sense perceptions.” He 
adds, “And even his [an actual man’s] personality is an at- 
tribute attached to this invisible unit which is simply de- 
duced from its effects. It is a crude error to think that 
a separate personality can be seen with bodily eyes.® 

Prof. Sigmund Schlossmann of Kiel takes issue with 


*An English translation of the essay appears on another page in the 
present number of The Monist. 


* Das Wesen der menschlichen Verbinde; Rektoratsrede, 1902, p. 18. 
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this organic theory and going to the other extreme criti- 
cises it as a nuisance (Schddling) which has burdened 
jurisprudence with the fictitious existence of a juridical 
agent endowed with legal functions, and ought to be set 
aside. In a scholarly essay entitled Persona und tpdcemor, 
Professor Schlossmann has collected almost all the philo- 
logical material on hand and fulminates his anathema 
against Gierke’s view. He certainly succeeds in proving 
that the Latin persona is not a translation of the Greek 
prosopon, but that both words have developed indepen- 
dently into the meaning of person, influencing each other 
as two electric currents affect each other by induction 
(loc. cit., p. 99). In truth the word acquired the meaning 
of person only under the influence of the Latin conception 
of persona, and this was done not on the ground of juridical 
considerations but of theological discussion on the nature 
of the Trinity. Wherever prosopon is used in the sense 
of persona, or aprosopos in the sense of not having a per- 
sona, we can point out an actual or highly probable in- 
fluence of Latin thought upon the author who thus uses 
these words. Professor Schlossmann shows that Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus had become accustomed to this con- 
venient term during a sojourn at Rome of more than 
twenty years. Herennius Modestinus, however, was prac- 
tically a Roman who wrote in Greek, and so his use of 
prosopon in the sense of persona may be regarded as a 
Latinism.’ 

The use of the Greek prosopon has unquestionably been 
influenced by the Hebrew panim,® where the word is used 
in a loose sense frequently merely as a preposition “in the 
face of,” which simply means “in front of.” This use of 


™See Schlossmann, loc. cit., pp. 47-48. 
SD°2p- It is derived from 73 which means “to turn.” While the Hebrew 
term is a pluralitantum it is noteworthy that the Greek — “in the face 


of” is always used in the singular. Cf. Luke ii. 31; x. 1. For further passages 
see Schlossmann, loc. cit., pp. 53 ff., especially p. 55. 
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prosopon is late and does not antedate Christianity, but can 
be directly traced to quotations from the Septuagint. 

In theology the term hypostasis, Latin substantia, “that 
which underlies,” was used to denote the nature of the 
three aspects of the Trinity by the Latin Church Fathers, 
especially Tertullian who replaced this neo-Platonic term 
by persona. And here, in spite of the learned authority of 
Harnack and his followers,® Professor Schlossmann is right 
who says that Tertullian did not introduce the term per- 
sona from the nomenclature of jurisprudence, because it 
did not exist as such, or at least was used only sporadically. 
In fact there are only two places in which persona is used 
in a sense approaching our modern conception of a jurid- 
ical person. These are found in Frontinus who speaks of 
persona coloniae, thus personifying a Roman colony, and 
in Agenius Urbicus who speaks of personae publicae, also 
called coloniae, which hold definite places assigned to them 
and are commonly named praefecturae.”° 

On the other hand, the use of persona in the modern 
sense as a person (not as a mask on the stage) is quite old 
and occurs as early as in Plautus (Persa, 783) where Dor- 

°Harnack is supported by Loofs, Realencyc. f. d. prot. Theol., IV, p. 40. 
Bethune-Baker, “The Meaning of Homoousios, in the Constantinopolitan 
Creed” in Texts and Studies, Vol. VII, pp. 21 ff.; Hatch, Griechentum und 
Christentum (Ger. tr. by E. Preuschen), p. 206 ff. He is opposed by Esser in 
Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlex., XI’, p. 142, 2; Bardenhewer, Geschichte der 
altkirchlichen Literatur, II’, p. 388, and Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmenge- 


schichte, I, p. 87, and by Schlossmann himself, from whom we quote this bib- 
liographic note. 


® The passage from Frontinus (De controv. agr. II in Rom. Feldmesser, 
by Blume, Lachmann and Rudorff, I, pp. 54, 23) reads: “Est alia inscriptio 
quae—inscribitur ‘Silva pascua’ aut ‘Fundus Septicianus, coloniae Augustae 
Concordiae.’ Haec inscriptio videtur ad personam coloniae ipsius pertinere 
neque ullo modo abalienari potest a republica.” 

The passage in Agenius (8, 6; loc. cit., I, p. 16) reads: “Quaedam loca 
feruntur ad publicam personam attinere, nam personae publicae etiam coloniae 
appellantur. Quae habent assignata in alienis finibus quaedam loca, quae sole- 
mus praefecturas appellare. Harum praefecturarum proprietates manifeste ad 
colonos pertinent—sunt et aliae proprietates quae municipiis a principibus sunt 
concessae.” 

Another later quotation from Ulpianus (Dig. IV, 2. 9, 1) has been used for 
the same purpose but is less convincing. We shall quote it nevertheless. It 
reads: “et ideo si singularis sit persona, quae metum intulit vel populus vel 
curia vel collegium vel corpus, huic edicto locus erit.” 
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dalus, one of the characters of the play, swears “at the 
Persian, at all the Persians, and in fact at all persons.”*' 
The explanation that personas might here mean the masks 
on the stage is too far fetched to be entertained. While 
the pun suggests the use of the word person, the passage 
proves that the word was then used in its present accept- 
ance. 

The juridical usage of person, however, is isolated in 
classical times, and does not appear elsewhere in juridical 
writings. Even in the /nstitutiones of Gaius, its use is not 
far from the common acceptance of the word, and we read 
for instance (/nst., III, 14, 2) that “an inheritance not yet 
entered upon still maintains the place of the person not 
of the future heir, but of the deceased.” Certainly Ter- 
tullian used the word persona in the popularly accepted 
meaning, and if he had introduced the term from juris- 
prudence he would have said so. 

During the time of ecclesiastical controversies concern- 
ing the nature of the Trinity, the Latin Church insisted on 
the formula that God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, are 
three persons and one substance, and not until then were 
the words prosopon and hypostasis identified. 

On the other hand the Greek idea hypostasis has in- 
fluenced the conception of persona which appears mainly 
in the oldest definition of the word still extant as given by 
Boethius who introduces the term substantia, the Latin 
translation of hypostasis, saying: 

“Quocirca si persona in solis substantiis est atque in his 
rationalibus, substantiaque omnis natura est, nec in uni- 
versalibus sed in individuis constat, reperta personae est 
igitur definitio: Persona est naturae rationalis individua 
substantia.” 

Other definitions, especially that of Cassiodorus, repeat 


* See Schlossmann, loc. cit., p. 15. The passage reads: “Qui illum Persam 
atque omnes Persas atque etiam omnes personas male di omnes perdant. 
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the same idea in somewhat different form: “Persona vero 
hominis est substantia rationalis individua suis proprietati- 
bus a consubstantialibus caeteris segregata.” 

The identification of two different terms such as hypo- 
stasis or substantia and persona indicate the presence of 
two currents of thought, one philosophical the other mys- 
tico-religious, which were finally merged into one; but the 
differences blazed forth in the animosity of the furor theo- 
logicus recorded in ecclesiastical history. The differences 
continue even to the present time though they find other 
terms as exponents of two contradictory views. 

The controversy was set at rest by repeated official 
declarations that the quarrel was purely verbal, and so 
we find both prosopon and hypostasis repeatedly used to- 
gether with 7ro or Hyovy, as if to emphasize that the 
two terms mean exactly the same. In Latin ecclesiastical 
manuscripts the two words are used synonymously in the 
same manner: personae seu subsistentiae or personae vel 
subsistentiae.’? 

According to Schlossmann the importance of the term 
persona in antiquity has been greatly exaggerated since it 
appears to have meant merely one who plays a part, so that 
the expression “slaves are not persons” simply meant that 
slaves played no part before the law, their rights were ig- 
nored by the law. It is noteworthy that the Greek apro- 
sopos occurs in Theophilus who has obviously been influ- 
enced by the Roman usage of the word persona. 

The history of the theological use of the term “person” 
certainly proves that the idea of personality with reference 
to the deity is rather late and leaves to those who object 
to the use of the term the excuse of being the result of 

* Some theologians, for instance the Roman Diaconus Rusticus, in his Dis- 
putatio contra Acephalos, use subsistentia in place of the more common sub- 
stantia in order to give more dignity to the term, which in its abbreviated form 


had ceased to mean “that which underlies” and was commonly used in the 
sense of “substance.” 
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ecclesiastical quibbles, in which two such different terms 
as hypostasis which means a substratum and persona which 
means an individual being, have for insufficient reasons 
been finally declared identical. 

Prof. F. Max Miller wrote a short essay on the same 
subject which he has published under the title Persona." 
It is a most interesting and instructive sketch pointing out 
that persona originally meant the mask of an actor and 
then the part he played, the words he had to say on the 
stage, and the actions which he had to perform. 

There is, however, one point in which Max Miller is 
mistaken. A person is the part which a man plays in life; 
he 1s the character which, as it were, he acts. His person 
manifests itself in the sentiments which sway him, in the 
deeds he performs and in the words he says. Our senti- 
ments, thoughts, words and deeds form a harmonious 
whole, they constitute a systematic unity, and in this their 
totality they constitute our personality; they are our self. 
Every one of us plays his own part in life. He is the actor 
who acts himself. In other words he has not memorized 
a part which some one else has conceived and written down. 
He is the poet who improvises the role which under given 
situations he wants to have performed. The part which a 
man plays is of his own making. However, Max Miller 
conceives a person not as the part he plays, but as the actor 
only. He distinguishes between the two, and regards the 
part which a person plays in life as a performance that is 
foreign to him. While in real life a man is the part he 
plays in the world, the actor on the stage may be very dif- 
ferent from it. For instance he who plays Judas Iscariot 
in the passion play at Oberammergau, may have nothing in 
common with the character of the betrayer of Jesus. Max 
Miiller’s view is dualistic. Following the speculations of 
the old Brahman Vedantism, he conceives of the soul as a 


* Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1908. 
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metaphysical being behind our actual existence, as a thing- 
in-itself, a passive witness, and a mere spectator. We will 
let him explain his view in his own words. He says: “Let 
us remember that persona had two meanings, that it meant 
originally a mask, but that it soon came to be used as 
the name of the wearer of the mask. Knowing how many 
ambiguities of thought arose from this, we have a right 
to ask: Does our personality consist in the persona we are 
wearing, in our body, our thoughts, or does our true per- 
sonality lie somewhere else? It may be that at times we 
so forget ourselves, our true Self, as to imagine that we 
are Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, or Prince Hamlet. Nor 
can we doubt that we are responsible each for his own 
dramatis persona, that we are hissed or applauded, pun- 
ished or rewarded, according as we act the part allotted 
to us in this earthly drama, badly or well. But the time 
comes when we awake, when we feel that not only our flesh 
and our blood, but all that we have been able to feel, to 
think and to say, was outside our true self; that we were 
witnesses, not actors; and that before we can go home, we 
must take off our masks, standing like strangers on a 
strange stage, and wondering how for so long a time we 
did not perceive even within ourselves the simple distinc- 
tion between persona and persona, between the mask and 
the wearer.” 

The truth is that if life is to be compared to a stage 
we play our own parts, and the characters which we repre- 
sent exhibit our own personality. On the stage the actor 
behaves as his part demands; his part does not belong to 
him; the poet is responsible for it, not the actor who has 
learned it by heart and speaks it by rote. In actual exis- 
tence the mask and the actor are one and the same; the 
parts we play are not foreign to us, as Max Miller claims, 
but they are the true and only expressions of our inmost 
being, of our personality. 
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We have seen that one’s personality must to every one 
be higher than all his possessions, because it constitutes the 
man himself, the owner of all his earthly goods. Thus it 
is obvious that the worth of one’s personality is not only 
more valuable than any property, but it is also different 
in kind. In the history of mankind the recognition of the 
dignity of personality shows itself in our legal and habitual 
notions of respect for human lives. It is considered a duty 
at any cost to save or rescue a man who is in danger of 
death, and in comparison to the jeopardy of human life all 
commercial goods and their values are deemed a negligible 
quantity. . 

Kant in his definition of personality declares that a per- 
son should always be considered as an end in itself, and 
this holds good for our own person as in the case of other 
persons with whom we are dealing. 

We ask now, (1) What is the nature of this exceptional 
place we assign to personality? (2) Is every personality 
of equal dignity? and if not, this leads to (3) What is the 
objective standard of the worth of personality? 

The first question is answered when we remember what 
personality is. A person is an individual that is possessed 
of reason. It is a social being, which means that it is a 
member of a community, endowed with speech as the means 
of a communication of thought, and conscious of rights as 
well as duties, capable of pursuing purposes, and respon- 
sible for its actions. 

If we adopt the old Brahman idea as advocated by 
Max Miiller we would be compelled to believe that what 
we call “person” is a mysterious agent behind all the char- 
acteristics and deeds of a personality. If that were truly 
so all persons would be of equal value, for they are mere 
spectators, and what they are or do in life concerns them 
as little as the actor can be held personally responsible for 
the crimes he commits on the stage when performing the 
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part assigned to him. Buddhism denied the Brahman view 
of the metaphysical nature of the self, and modern psychol- 
ogy, sometimes erroneously called the psychology without 
a soul, follows the same line of argument in denying the 
existence of a soul in itself. According to this view a 
person consists of his thoughts and volitions. He is not 
the owner of his qualities but the sum total of all of them. 
The Brahman view has originated through a philosophical 
mistake which hypostasizes the idea of the thing and treats 
it as a thing in itself. It is a common habit to say that the 
tree has roots, a trunk, foliage, blossoms and fruit, while 
in fact the tree consists of its parts. We say a table has 
legs, and a top; that a wagon has wheels, a body and a 
tongue; but we ought to say that these objects consist of 
their several parts. They are combinations, and this very 
combination makes the thing what it is. Lowell says: 


“Roots, wood, bark and leaves, singly perfect may be, 
But clapped hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree.” 


The unity of a personality is of high importance, and 
according to conditions it is more or less significant. Some- 
times the very systematic character of a personality adds 
to the value of a man’s thoughts by giving them their 
proper setting and interrelation with other thoughts. How- 
ever, the unity of a person is a unification and since a unifi- 
cation consists of qualities, we shall readily understand that 
a person is not a special being or essence but their har- 
monious combination in an organized form; and the worth 
of a personality can depend only on its character, its con- 
tents. We range one person higher than another if his 
character is superior, if his intelligence is higher, if his 
sentiments are more humane and refined. 

The rationality of a person’s mental operations means 
that his soul has become an incarnation of the world order, 
the universal logic of natural law, the eternal norm of ex- 
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istence, called in the terminology of Christian doctrines, 
the Logos. It includes the recognition of moral obligation, 
popularly called conscience, and constitutes the divinity of 
man which is forfeited only by those who by deeds prove 
that they themselves do not respect the dignity of per- 
sonality in others, that for selfish reasons they would not 
shrink from taking the life of one of their fellow men. 

When we consider the composite nature of personality 
we become aware of the fact that different persons are 
different in character and mental equipment. Thus they 
are not equal and their comparative worth can be measured 
by the general desirability of their moral and mental ca- 
pacity together with a consideration of the strength, seri- 
ousness etc., of their intentions and volitions. 

* * * 

For an analysis of the nature of personality it is most 
indispensable to understand the part played by ideas in the 
economy of our mental life. 

It is natural that, misled by the mode of language, we 
fall into the mistake of the ancient Brahmans in imagining 
that we have ideas. Though we consist of ideas, we objec- 
tify them and treat them as if they were commodities. We 
say that we adopt opinions as if we appropriated them. 
But the truth is the reverse. Ideas, opinions, or convictions 
take possession of us, sometimes against our will, which 
means against the conviction which we held before, or 
properly speaking which was in possession of our soul. 
Our soul is the battle-ground where conflicting views are 
waging a bitter warfare for the supremacy among many 
contrary volitions. Our mind is like a commonwealth in- 
habited by various ideas. These ideas combine and pro- 
duce new ideas. At the same time, experience as well as 
intercommunication with others introduces immigrants. 
New ideas enter. Sometimes they are invaders, and if 
these immigrants are at variance with those ideas that are 
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in possession, parties are formed and a civil war arises 
until one side becomes dominant. When a powerful in- 
vader is victorious, we have an instance in which we be- 
come converts to a new conviction in spite of ourselves. 

It is apparent that ideas lead a life of their own. They 
grow and develop. They migrate from soul to soul. They 
are transferred by the way of language and through writ- 
ing. Ideas themselves originate, grow and change. In 
the course of their migration they become more or less 
modified and adapt themselves to new environments. They 
struggle among themselves. Some are victorious, others 
succumb; some are exterminated, others survive. They fit 
themselves into a system in which some of them take the 
lead while others remain subservient. 

Ideas are the most potent factors in the history of man- 
kind. Wherever they reside in human souls they are aglow 
with life and sentiment. But in their transmigration they 
may be conveyed by mechanical means in script; they may 
shrivel up into small inky letters on paper and in this shape 
they may lie concealed in unfeeling forms of dead matter. 
They may be incorporated in books or manuscripts or other 
symbols, and yet like grains of seed which fall into fertile 
land, they may revive whenever they impress themselves 
through the senses into the brain of a living being. Indeed 
ideas are wonderful things, for they are the vehicles of 
all spirituality. In order fully to understand our own per- 
sonality we ought to be able to trace back the life of the 
ideas of which our souls are composed to their very origins, 
and to their most primitive original conditions which al- 
ways start in sensation, or, broadly speaking, in making 
experience. They coalesce with and draw conclusions from 
previous experience, or react somehow on the impressions 
of the surrounding world, and in doing so they give mean- 
ing to life. 

Without going astray or being fantastical we may com- 
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pare ideas to real persons. At least the idea we have of 
persons is after all the most appropriate simile we have to 
characterize their being. Think only of moral ideas, of 
ideals, of religious sentiments! They enter the soul of 
a man and take hold of his entire existence often in spite 
of his will. And what a profound truth lies in the dogma 
of resurrection! Jesus the Crucified has actually risen 
from the dead, and where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in his name, he is present. 

* K K 

The behavior of ideas is rather impersonal, and we may 
characterize them as interpersonal existences. Lichten- 
berg, a contemporary of Kant, struck the right chord when 
he objected to the expression “I think,” and claimed that 
we should say, “it is thinking’’ just as we say, “it is rain- 
ing” or “it is snowing” or “it is thundering.” It is a fall- 
acy to imagine that there is a certain I, an ego who does 
the thinking. This is the old metaphysical mistake. The 
truth is that thoughts arise in living beings according to 
conditions. There is no ego that produces thoughts, but 
thinking takes place, and in the process of thinking, 
thoughts are shaped. We do not deny that the idea of the 
ego is a highly important contrivance in the household of 
nature to make thinking possible. But the ego is after all 
not the cause of our existence but the result and product 
of it. 

What is the nature of the ego? 

The ego represents the sum total and summary of the 
component parts of a person, and is used in this sense as a 
synonym for personality. The word “I” is a pronoun, a 
brief term which stands for a noun, and the pronoun “T” 
always stands for the speaking person. In itself, therefore, 
the “ego” is meaningless. It isa mere shorthand sign for 
the speaking person and its true content is determined by 
the personal characteristics which it denotes. 
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The ego identifies itself in different persons with differ- 
ent ideas which dominate the commonwealths of their souls. 
Ideas themselves however are representatives either of con- 
crete things or classes of things, or of the interrelations 
among things, or of aspirations and plans to accomplish 
certain aims, and the value of ideas depends upon their 
significance, their range and applicability to real life, and 
above all upon their truth, which means the correctness 
with which they represent either objective reality or the 
right way of dealing with reality. 

Accordingly there is unquestionably a standard for the 
value of ideas, and if of ideas, then also of man himself. The 
truer and clearer a set of ideas mirrors the world, the more 
valuable they are; and the more perfect a man’s soul re- 
flects existence as a law-ordained cosmos, the higher he 
ranges in the development of life. 


* *K *K 


We have seen that a person is a systematic arrange- 
ment of ideas, taking here ideas in the broadest sense of the 
word including sentiments, hopes and volitions. We have 
further seen that ideas are interpersonal beings migrating 
from soul to soul. We will now call attention to a subject 
very much neglected and frequently misunderstood, which 
is the part played by superpersonalities. In the develop- 
ment of mankind we frequently meet with institutions such 
as the church, the state, and also systematized sets of truths, 
such as the several sciences, mathematics, astronomy, chem- 
istry, etc. These systems of ideas, whether purely theoret- 
ical as the sciences, or whether incarnate in institution 
such as states, churches, etc., possess a life of their own. 
They are not limited to science, religion and politics but 
deal also with business and any other possible affairs. 
Every municipality has a character of its own, and the 
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same is true of business concerns, factories, corporations, 
societies and even clubs. They are, as it were, superper- 
sonal presences which consist of persons and continue to 
preserve their character even when the old members are re- 
placed by new ones. Such superpersonalities are not non- 
existent, but they lead a life of their own. Although cor- 
porations are said to have no souls, each one is possessed 
of a definite character, and different corporations differ in 
dignity and other qualities as much as do individuals. 

It is important for us to understand the significance of 
superpersonalities because without a due appreciation of 
them we cannot understand either religion or patriotism. 
Superpersonalities live in ideals and it is by no means in- 
different in what way groups of persons are associated to- 
gether. Superpersonal interrelations in politics are of 
great consequence, and it is very important how citizens 
are united into states, whether in the shape of a republic, 
or an absolute monarchy, or a constitutional government, 
and every form of a national constitution has the tendency 
of self-preservation which, however, is subject to modi- 
fication through natural growth—sometimes through revo- 
lution. 

There ought to be founded a special branch of psychol- 
ogy to determine the constitution, logic and sentiments 
of superpersonal presences. To some extent, but not alto- 
gether, it would be identical with, or at least similar to, 
the psychology of the masses. We must bear in mind that 
the psychological aspect of a superpersonal presence con- 
sists in certain brain structures distributed over a greater 
or less number of persons who are inspired with the same 
or similar principles and tendencies, and so they cooperate 
in more or less clearly defined concerted actions. 

We may define a superpersonal presence as a systematic 
set of ideas which form a higher unity, and there are great 
varieties of such systems of ideas. If they enter into his- 
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tory as dominant principles we speak of them as “historical 
movements.” If they take shape in visible form, if build- 
ings and property are set aside for their uses, or if in their 
interest duties are assigned to officers, we speak of them 
as “institutions”; if they are types set forth for imitation 
we call them “ideals,” and if they are chartered by law and 
have their functions duly determined they become “jurid- 
ical persons.” At any rate they differ greatly in dignity 
and may be as flippant in character as a bridge-club, or 
as serious as a church, or as awe-inspiring as a god of pagan 
antiquity. 

It is typical of the human mind to personify these super- 
personal presences; and so the powers, phenomena, and 
laws of nature, such as the thunderstorm, the sun, the moon, 
the sky, the ocean, etc., and also the factors of human so- 
ciety, courage, wisdom, science, war, are represented in 
poetic figures as Zeus, Athene, Vulcan, Mars, Venus and 
the other gods of the pagan pantheons. These conceptions 
have been as influential in the life of the several nations 
as if they had been living beings guiding and directing 
those who believed in their existence. In this sense we 
must look upon them not as mere fiction, but as real and 
definite agencies whose nature is of higher consequence 
than even historical personalities, leaders in peace and war, 
and law-givers. 

On the other hand there are historical personages who 
change, or at any rate are transfigured, after death into 
superpersonal presences. The mortal coil is shuffled off 
and they become paragons of the virtue or the ideal which 
in some way or other they have come to represent. This 
idealization of historical persons takes place everywhere 
in history, and we can observe the process even now. Bis- 
marck has become the Paladin of German unity and it was 
quite appropriate to represent him in a colossal statue as 
the figure of the mythical Roland. In the United States 
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Washington has received a similar veneration and the same 
happens over and over again in all climes and countries. 
Even a living man still dwelling with us in the body may 
be dignified by coming to stand for a superpersonal idea. 
Alexander the Great very adroitly had himself worshiped 
as the son of the god Ammon and even in his coins he car- 
ries the ram’s horns which symbolize this belief. Napoleon 
instinctively, perhaps purposely and shrewdly, imitated his 
example and managed to have the press of the day picture 
and characterize him as a kind of reincarnation of Ceesar. 

As a rule, however, a person is thus dignified only 
after his death. Indeed he frequently comes to be revered 
as such a superpersonal ideal by suffering martyrdom for 
a great cause. And Schiller says truly: 


“Denn was ewig im Gesang soll leben, 
Muss auf Erden untergehen.” 


[What shall live in song forever 
That must perish here on earth. ] 


The figures of the polytheistic gods are but little appre- 
ciated to-day. Historians in ancient Greece and in modern 
times have investigated whether or not Heracles existed, 
where he may have lived, and whether there is any histor- 
ical nucleus of his labors. At the time when paganism 
broke down people began to doubt the historicity of Hera- 
cles. Then this superpersonal figure of the Greek hero 
began to fade in the memory of the people. Such is the 
death of superpersonalities. The hero died and was sup- 
planted by other ideals offered in the growth of a new re- 
ligion called Christianity. 

During the prime of Greek civilization, Heracles was 
by no means a nonentity. He was an important factor in 
the intellectual and moral life of Greece. He moulded the 
character of young men. He inspired them with motives 
of high courage and other virtues, and in the same way 
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all of the gods must be regarded as superpersonalities 
who were no mean presences in the life of the nation where 
they prevailed. 

From such considerations we must also approach the 
superpersonalities of the Christian faith, especially the fig- 
ure of Christ. From this standpoint we shall understand 
that in a certain sense and for the main purpose, which is 
the inspiring influence of the Christ ideal in the hearts of 
believers, it is quite indifferent whether or not Jesus was 
an historical person. 

Jesus the Galilean who lived nineteen centuries ago in 
an obscure corner of Palestine can be of no possible use to 
us unless he becomes a real presence in our lives, and this 
means that he must be raised to the power and dignity of 
a superpersonality—of an ideal which to the dull eye of the 
uninitiated seems to be a mere nonentity, but is in truth a 
guidance for our conduct and a dominating factor in our 


lives. 
* * * 


The God of Christianity has supplanted the ancient 
gods of paganism, and we can understand why he has been 
so much more potent than they. He does not represent 
one or another power of nature. He stands for the totality 
of all that exists and also the creative faculty which has 
produced the world and continues to mould it. The Church 
Fathers, as well as the Christian philosophers who suc- 
ceeded them, especially Athanasius, Augustine, Anselm, 
and Thomas Aquinas, worked out the doctrine of Chris- 
tian philosophy. They gave considerable thought to the 
idea of personality, and after many internal struggles 
finally shaped the conception of this highest superper- 
sonal presence in the doctrine of the Trinity, or more 
properly speaking Tri-Unity, of God. The orthodox 
churches insist most vigorously on the dogma that God 
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is one and only one, but at the same time that there is in 
God a trinity of persons, which means that the deity 
manifests itself in three modes and each mode constitutes 
a unity in itself. 

It is well known that the Buddhists too believe in a 
Trinity which consists of the Buddha, the Dharma, and the 
Sangha, i. e., (1) the Enlightened Teacher, (2) the Truth, 
and (3) the Brotherhood or Church. It is called the 
Triratna or the “three jewels,” and is conceived as three 
personalities, called the Trikdya, or in Chinese = san 
shan. Not unlike the Christian Trinity, the three persons 
of the Buddhist Trikaya represent the three phases or as- 
pects of God, or whatever we may call the object of re- 
ligious worship. 

In the Mahayana doctrine the three kayas are thus 
described: the Dharmakaya, the body of the good law, is 
the system of all religious doctrines; the Nirmanakaya or 
the body of transformations, is the development of truth 
in the evolution of life finding its climax in the personality 
of a Buddha; and the Sambhogakaya, the body of perfect 
bliss, is the eternal world-order, the sum total of all the 
verities of natural and moral laws which dominate all 
existence, whose revelation is the Dharma and whose in- 
carnation in human form is called the Enlightened One, 
the Buddha, he who has found the truth and teaches it. 

The Sambhogakaya is, as it were, the static aspect of 
God, while the two others are dynamic. The Nirmana- 
kaya is kinetic and the Dharmakaya potential; and all three 
are one and the same,—yjust as energy remains the same in 
all its phases and transformations. 

The Sambhogakaya corresponds to God the Father in 
Christian doctrine, and from him proceed both the Nir- 
manakaya, and the Dharmakaya; the three are one and 
the same, though each of them is conceived as a personality 
(kaya) of his own, and the three are present in their human 
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incarnation in the Buddha. The Buddha represents the 
eternal truth of the world; he teaches the right religious 
doctrines, and he is the climax of the evolution of truth in 
life. 

It is interesting to notice that in spite of the abstract 
and philosophical tone of the Buddhist doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, the need of personifying the highest religious author- 
ity finds an expression in the term Trikdya (or in Chinese, 
san shan), i. e., “the three persons,” and notwithstanding 
many fundamental differences, this doctrine is similar to 
the orthodox conception of the Christian Trinity. 

According to Christian theology, God has three aspects. 
God is, above all, the Eternal, the Law that molds exist- 
ence, the ultimate raison d’étre which remains the same 
for ever and aye, and in the nomenclature of theology is 
called “God the Father.”’ But this abstract being which 
is without beginning and without end manifests itself in 
the actually realized world. It appears as the working 
world-order called by Greek Christians the Logos and finds 
its consummation in the appearance of the ideal man, the 
God-man or Christ, and in this aspect is called “God the 
Son.” It manifests itself in life as the superpersonal ideal 
of a human person, the incarnation of truth and right- 
eousness, but since this ideal is foredetermined in the con- 
stitution of being, its principle is co-eternal with God the 
Father, and thus the doctrine is upheld that Christ is be- 
gotten of God from eternity, being as it were the Logos of 
the actual world, and it is stated that the world is created 
through the Son. 

The third person of the Godhead is less clearly defined 
and for a time it was doubtful how the Holy Ghost ought 
to be conceived. A Trinity of some kind was needed for 
both historical and logical reasons. All duality is inhar- 
monious and tends to find its solution in a third element, 
viz., in a combination of the two-hood. In some pre- 
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Christian religions the Trinity was made up of the mem- 
bers of the threehood of the family, i. e., God-Father, God- 
Mother and God-Child, as for instance Osiris, Isis, Horus. 
But in other religions there were other trinities which did 
not find a prototype in the human family but were of a 
more abstract, sometimes more physical, sometimes more 
logical, nature. Thus we have in Babylon Anu, Ea and 
Bel; in India Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva; in ancient Etru- 
ria Tinia, Thalma and Menrva. 

Among certain heretical sects the Holy Ghost was con- 
ceived as the Mother of Christ, but this conception was not 
accepted by the Church. We must remember that the He- 
brew word ‘ruah is of feminine gender, and among some 
of the Grzco-Egyptian gnostics was replaced by Sophia, 
a feminine conception of wisdom. Later on the term Ghost 
was translated by pueuma which is neuter, and since the 
humanization of the conception of God in the shape of 
father, mother and child was scorned as pagan, the Holy 
Ghost was finally treated as a kind of neuter element in the 
orthodox conception of God. 

The Holy Ghost is, as it were, God in the making. It 
is God as the divine dispensation; it is the advance move- 
ment in the development of mankind, the justice of history, 
the power which makes for righteousness, and thus we 
have the seeming contradiction in church dogmas that 
Christ was begotten through the Holy Ghost, not directly 
by God the Father; and that the Holy Ghost proceeds at 
the same time from both God the Father and God the Son. 

The Holy Ghost being God in the making, 1. e., the 
divine dispensation of history, forms a unity in itself which 
is the principle of evolution reaching its climax in the ideal 
of the God-man. At the same time it is the good will as 
established in the new dispensation, in the kingdom of God 
proclaimed by Christ. 

That such is the underlying logic of the doctrine of the 
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Trinity can scarcely be doubted, although most arguments 
and explanations have been formulated more instinctively 
than with clear philosophical insight and logic. 


* *K *K 


Ina certain sense the Christian God-conception is as 
much a superpersonal presence in the minds of the people 
as were the pagan deities whom it supplanted. But after 
all there is in Christianity an aspect of the conception of 
God which is higher and which comes to the surface if we 
dig down to the bottom rock on which rests this grandest 
thought which the religious consciousness of man has been 
able to produce. The purpose of the God-conception is to 
represent that universal and eternal presence which shapes 
existence in its totality and in every detail; it denotes that 
reality in which we live and move and have our being, the 
ultimate authority of right and wrong, the standard of 
truth and error and the eternal norm of all existence, and 
the idea of this omnipresence is a superpersonality in the 
highest sense of the word. 

Is such a conception a mere illusion, or does it represent 
some actuality? And here we will say that the facts of 
experience compel us to grant that the religious instinct 
of man has assuredly not been misguided on this point. 
The formulation of the deity as an individual being, its 
personification, its humanization, and the childish notions 
connected with it, the idea that God is like ourselves, an 
egotistical, vainglorious and imperious person, are super- 
stitions which naturally arise in immature minds. But the 
underlying truth of it, that there is a norm of existence, 
that the nature of right and wrong, truth and error and the 
general lawdom of cosmic existence can be definitely de- 
termined, cannot be denied, for our very existence as ra- 
tional beings, the possibility of science, the actuality of hu- 
man reason, the reliability of logical argument, the fact 
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that we are ensouled with moral aspirations, the gist of 
human life and its significance, bear testimony to it. All 
these phenomena, so important in our experience, prove 
that there is an eternal norm, and this norm which in our 
lives becomes the authority of conduct is God. 

In a certain sense God is supernatural, for the world- 
order of which we can reconstruct the purely formal fea- 
tures in pure mathematics and logic, is the condition not 
only of this actual world of ours but of any possible world. 
It applies not only to nature as we know it from experience, 
but to any possible nature whether it exists in spheres un- 
known or merely in dreams. Its validity is without ex- 
ception; it does not contradict nature but, in this sense, 
it is above nature—it is supernatural. 

This supernatural God constitutes a system of norms, 
and whenever we try to formulate them in clear rules or 
theorems such as those propounded in mathematics, these 
eternal norms are seen to be a system, and constitute a 
unity so as to be comparable to an organism of which all 
parts are organs whose functions are fully understood only 
when considered in their cooperation. They are co- and 
sub- and superordinated parts, and their significance ap- 
pears only when considered in their unity. In this sense 
God bears a close resemblance to a person and in this sense 
only we may speak of the personality of God, for we must 
bear in mind that God is not an individual or a person as 
isman. The personality of man is temporal; the personal- 
ity of God is eternal. Man’s thoughts are consecutive, 
God’s thoughts are the truths which neither originate nor 
pass away; they are the laws of nature, the determinant 
factors of all that happens. The thoughts of man are dis- 
cursive phases of reasoning. They are centered around 
his ego, and they are subject to error. There is no ego in 
God, and his thoughts, being eternal, are infallible, and the 
potency of their application is unfailing. 
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Man has developed into a person, into a rational being 
capable of searching for the truth and following definite 
purposes, because the world is dominated by a consistency 
of being which mirrors itself as universal law, and in this 
sense man, the incarnation of reason, has been shaped by 
the world order, and it may fitly be said that he has been 
created in the image of God. While man is like unto God 
we may in poetic language personify God as if he were like 
unto man, but in fact he partakes in no wise of man’s limi- 
tations; he bears no features of transient individuality but 
is eternal and omnipresent while man is concrete, local, 
and transitory. 

The difference of God’s personality, or rather super- 
personality, is not in degree but in kind. As Yahveh, the 
God of Israel, says in Isaiah lv. 8-9, “My thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways...For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” 

There is one more reason why the term superpersonal 
can with special propriety be applied to God, and it almost 
eclipses all others, and contains all of them. It is this, that 
God—the superpersonal God as here described—is the 
prototype of all personality. The character of the universe 
the constitution of the cosmos, its inmost being and signifi- 
cance reveals itself better and more completely in a person 
than in any other object of creation, and so we may conclude 
with the statement to be interpreted in the light of the fore- 
going expositions, that every person in the measure that 
he attains the ideal of personality is a revelation of God. 


* ok Ok 
The mystic standpoint in its most modern formulation 


is represented by F. Max Miiller, but though it finds ad- 
herents to-day among spiritists, theosophists and other rep- 
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resentatives of the New Thought movement, it is a well- 
established view among many orthodox people, not only of 
Christianity but of any religious system of the world. In 
truth, it is as old as mankind and was worked out for the 
first time by the Vedanta philosophers of ancient India, and 
summarized by Shankara Charya. We reject this view in 
its extreme formulation and have pointed out that it is 
based upon the error of reifying the unity of a compound 
thing. The unity of a thing is the combination of its parts, 
not a mysterious thing in itself. There is not a metaphys- 
ical entity called “wind” who performs the function of 
“blowing,” who causes the commotion of the air, but this 
commotion of the air, the blowing of the wind, is the wind 
itself. In the same way the cooperation of all the organs 
is the organism. There is not an organism in itself, there 
is not a life principle, or a metaphysical self (called atman 
by the Vedanta philosopher) which animates the several 
organs, but the cooperation of all the organs produces that 
organized whole which we call the entire organism. The 
organs have originated through a differentiation of func- 
tion and in their combination they produce a higher unity. 
It is true enough that a unity existed before, for instance 
first in the undivided cell, but the higher unity, or generally 
stated the gradation of the unity of an organism from a 
lower to a higher range, is always a product or an effect, 
not a cause; it is due to the cooperation of its parts. It is 
therefore wrong to assume a mysterious entity or a meta- 
physical essence which constitutes the unities of things and 
assumes a mysterious principle to account for the non- 
material interrelations of parts which produce new and 
higher unities. 

Turning to the other side, we are confronted with a 
theory that disregards the significance of pure form and 
would accept only materiality as real and significant. The 
materialist who in judging of the value of a statue would 
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only take cognizance of the metal of which it is made and 
who would measure its worth by taking its weight, dis- 
regarding its shape and showing no appreciation for its 
beauty, is incapable of seeing that the combination of sev- 
eral factors produces a new thing. Three lines crossing 
are not three lines but constitute a triangle with all its 
wonderful complications with which we become acquainted 
as geometry and trigonometry, and the same is true of all 
combinations. The whole intellectual world with all its 
wonders rises from combinations of very simple and ele- 
mentary factors of feelings, and the final result is that 
wonderful product which we call personality in which the 
eternal laws of being are reflected. 

While appreciating the significance of form and formal 
laws as developed in pure logic and pure mathematics and 
not accepting any mystical theory of the universe, we 
nevertheless comprehend the significance of purely formal 
laws and understand what mystics mean when they are 
overawed by the profundity of the significance of unity, of 
that mysterious item which produces new values through 
a mere combination of parts. Therfore we deem it not 
inappropriate to use the terms of religious conceptions, 
such as God, soul, and immortality, but it will be noticed 
that all the religious terms thus employed and thus justi- 
fied find a rigorously scientific explanation. 

We anticipate that the extremists on both sides will be 
little satisfied with our methods, but we are confident that 
those representatives of either party who see deeper will 
join us, and in the propositions here presented they will 
find the true solution of an old problem that has vexed man- 
kind for millenniums. 

Readers somewhat acquainted with the history of phi- 
losophy will notice that the treatment of the idea of per- 
sonality here attempted constitutes a reconciliation between 
the two opposed views, the mystico-religious interpreta- 
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tion of facts, and the rigidly scientific conception, either of 
which in its extreme formulation must be regarded as con- 
tradictory to the other. We claim that both, if rightly under- 
stood, come to the same conclusion, so they are comple- 
mentary, the one to the other, and emphasize two truths— 
two truths which form a contrast without being contra- 
dictory to each other, each of which by itself being one- 
sided, and so the two demand each other for the sake of 
completeness. 
EDITOR. 











PSANTERIN ACCORDING TO DANIEL III. 5. 


SANTERIN, a loan word from Greek wadryjpior, 

is found only in Daniel iii. 5, 7, 10, 15,—being the 
name of a musical instrument.* In the following pages 
I shall attempt to establish the identity of said musical 
instrument, and at the same time trace the history of the 
word itself in the course of its wanderings through various 
languages, down to the present day. 

The Greeks knew of an instrument called wadrypior, 
as early as the time of Themistocles.? It did not, however, 
become common among them previous to the widespread 
diffusion of Oriental manners and customs, during the later 
centuries of their history. Even at that, scattered ref- 
erences to it in Greek and Latin documents are few. 

1. Plut., Themistocles, 2. 

Aéywv or Mvpay pév appdcacba, Kai peraxerpicacbau 

Wadrypiov ovK ériotarat, Tod SE... weyadnv amepydcacBa, 
2. Plut., Antony, 24. 

Kirrov 8€ kai Oipowr Kai padrynpior Kai ovpiyyev Kat 

avrov 7» TOs Hv Tr€a, AvdvuTor abrov dvaxadoupevor, 
3. Plut., Mor., p. 713 ¢. 

Ovrw padrynpiov dwrvys kat adrod Kal? éauTnv Ta ara. KoT- 
TOVTNS p17) VTakovwper. 

* Psanterin, iii, 7,—psanterin, iii, 5, 10, 15, the form with t being correct. 
In connection with kitharos (lapis) and sumponyah (ovpdwvia), it serves to 
determine the date of the book of Daniel, as showing that it must have been 
written subsequent to the diffusion of Greek influence and language in the 


Orient. 
* Plutarch, Themistocles, 2. 
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: 4. Ibid., p. 827 a. r 
| "HSn pévrou (sc. 6 pourtKds) cvpBovrAw dram xpnoa- ' 
pevos,® mxtidas, capBvKas, Kal wadrryipra tohidboyya Kai 
BapBirous' Kai tpiywva tapamréupas THv A¥pay Kai THY KLOG- 
pay Tpotimynoes. 
5. Varro, ap. Non., III, 249. 

Scientia doceat quem ad modum in psalterio exten- 
damus nervias. 

6. Cicero, Har. Resp., 21. 

P. Clodius, a crocota, a mitra, a muliebribus soleis, 
purpureisque fasciolis, a strophio, a psalterio, a flagitio, a 
stupro, est factus repente popularis.® 
7. Virgil, Cirts, 177. 

Non arguta sonant tenui psalteria chorda. 

8. Quint., Jnst. Or., I, x, 31. 

Apertius....profitendum puto, non a me praecipi.... 
psalteria et spadicas, etiam virginibus probis recusanda. 
9. Macr., Sat. II, 10, citing Scipio Africanus. 

Docentur (sc. pueri) praestigias inhonestas, cum cinae- 
dulis et sambuca, psalterioque eunt in ludum histrionum. 
10. Arnobius, VI, p. 200. 


Deum mater cum tympano, cum tibiis et psalteriis Mu- 
6 


Biss in SME SOS LES RRO ETE 


sae. 

* Plato, Rep., p. 300¢: 

TptyOver apa Kai ryxtidwr Kai TavTwv opyaver boa TroAbyopda Kai TroAvapudévia, Onue- 
ovpyove ov Opéywpev . . . Aipa dh cot Kai KOdpa Agirerat. 

“Of the nature of the BdpBiros, nothing certain is known. The word, ac- 
cording to Strabo (X, 471), is foreign. It may be noted that barbut is the i 
common Persian word for a harp. (Cf. J. Richardson, Dictionary of English, 

Persian and Arabic.) 

*Cf. Cic., Frag. ap. Non., VI, 98: 

“Tu vero festivus, tu elegans, tu solus urbanus, quem decet muliebris 
ornatus, quem incessus psaltriae.....” The reference is to the sacrilege of 
Clodius, who disguised as a music-girl, invaded the sanctuary of the Syrian 
Bona Dea. Cf. also Juv., VI, 337. 

*In addition, there is an obscure reference in Wisdom, which may here 
be cited: 

worep Ev paAarnpiut Pbéyyor Tov pvOuov 7d bvoua diaAAdocovol, mavTérEe wevdvTa YW 
... (XIX, 18). 
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From the above passages may be gathered the follow- 
ing facts, concerning the paArypuov, as it was known to the 
Greeks and Romans from 450 B. C. on. 

I. It was a stringed instrument’ (cf. Nos. 4, 5, 7), 
unlike the Greek lyre (cf. Nos. 1, 4), played with the 
fingers.® 

2. It was played in concert with other instruments? 
(cf. Nos. 2, 9, 10). 

3. It was high-pitched in tone (cf. No. 7). 

4. It was played at banquets and revels (cf. Nos. 2, 7, 
as is apparent from the context, and 9) by persons of loose 
morals’ (cf. Nos. 2, 6, 8, 9). 

5. It was held in disrepute (cf. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 8, 9). 

Returning for a moment to Dan. iii. 5, etc., it is to 
be noted that psanterin is rendered. 

LXX. padrypiov, Vulg. psalterium, Engl. “psaltery.” 
Yet elsewhere in the Old Testament, twenty-five times in 
all, where LXX has adrypiov, the word stands as the 
equivalent of the Hebrew nebel."' Hence the definition of 
Hesychius 

* Pollux, Onomasticon, IV, 59: 

dv eidn Tav pév Kpovopévar, Abpa, Kidpa, BapBirov, Td 0 aiTd Kai Bapiyurov, yéAve 
Wadrgpiov, Tpiywra, cauPiKxat, wyKTides, pdputyyec, poiviE, odds, Avpogoivixov, iauPiKn, 
KAepiauBoc, tapiauboc, oxcvdawdc, 

8 Hence its name, from yaddw. Cf. Suidas, ~aAAouévng: trAAopévnc. Kvpiwe dé 
gore paArewy 70 Tét dkpw Tov daKkTidwy Tov yopddv arrecbac. The word kpotw is prop- 


erly used of playing on a lyre, the:strings of which were struck with a plectrum, 
except when the instrument was used to accompany the voice. 


°Cf. Dan. iii. 5, etc., in which are mentioned, 
karna, LXX, oddaey&, “trumpet.” Cf. Hesychius,—Kdpvoy.riv oddreyya, 
Tddarat, 

mashrokitha, LXX ovpryé, “Pan’s pipe.” 

kitharos, LXX, x:Odpa, “lyre,” not “harp.” 

sabbeka, LXX cauBtxn, a kind of “harp.” 

psanterin, LXX Padrjproyp, 

sumponyah, LXX, cuvpdwvia, “bagpipe.” 

Cf. Aur. Vict., Epit., 76: 

“Prohibuit lege, [sc. Theodosius] ministeria lasciva, psaltrias comissa- 
tionibus adhiberi.” 


* An exception in Gen. iv. 21,—0dros qv 6 Karadelfas Wadrnpiov (kinnor) 
Kat KiOdpav (‘ugab). 
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vaBra: €ldos dpyavou povorkod, 7 Wadrypiov, 7 KOdpa, 
and of Suidas, 

Wadrypiov: dpyavov povokov, 6 Kal vada Kadeirat,’ 
wherefore the identity of psanterin and nebel has come 
into acceptance as a matter of course. Already in the 
seventeenth century, however, it is disputed by Abraham 
di Porta Leone, whose definition may be put in evidence: 

“Scitote Pesanterin Graece et Latine appellari salte- 
rium, et est instrumentum simile scuto quadrato, constans 
decem chordis, quibus impositum est lignum vacuum in 
quod ingreditur sonitus pulsationis chordarum cuius causa 
eius pulsatio procul auditur, et hoc non erat nebel, sicuti 
multi putarunt, sed erat instrumentum illo inferius et de- 
terius.’’* 

The value of his testimony consists not in that he de- 
scribes the probable form of the psanterin, but that he 
preserves an evident unrecorded tradition to the effect that 
the nebel and the psanterin were different instruments. 

So far the evidence goes to show that the Greeks were 
acquainted with an instrument called wadrypuov, the same 
word, in the Aramaic psanterin, being known to the author 
of the book of Daniel, as the name of a musical instrument 
played by one of a band of musicians" at the court of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,’> whose tastes coincided with those of 


™ These definitions based on LXX usage, are to be discounted, as of no 
value. 


® Shilte haggibborim, Ugol. Thes., vol. XXXII, col. Iviii. 


“These musicians were no doubt of the class frequently referred to by 
Greek and Latin writers—they were a caste apart— of loose morals, who 
from the fourth century B. C. became common throughout Greece and Rome, 
as public and private entertainers. Cf. Macrobius, Sat. II, 1, 5: “Sub illorum 
....supercilio non defuit, qui psaltriam intromitti peteret, ut puella ex in- 
dustria supra naturam mollior, canora dulcedine et saltationis lubrico exer- 
ceret illecebris philosophantes.” Cf. also Livy, XXIX, 6, and Aur. Vict., loc. cit. ; 
see note 10. In the Orient to-day is a similar class; with few exceptions, 
all are Gypsies, as the Luri of Egypt. 

* It cannot be merely a coincidence that the bagpipe, referred to in Dan. 
iii. 5, etc., should be twice mentioned by Polybius (XXVI, 1; XXX, 26) as 
a favorite instrument with Antiochus. 


2 
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the decadent Orientalized Greeks of his day’ and were 
pronouncedly anti-Semitic.” There is no evidence what- 
ever to show that it was the same as the nebel of the He- 
brews."® The limit of inaccuracy is reached by Winer, 
whose definition may be cited as a curiosity: 

“Psanterin oder psanterin, (Gesen., Thes. II, 116 et 
seq., Dan. iii. 5 ff., griech. padrjpiov) welches Wort im 
engern und bestimmtern Sinne ein citherahnliches Instru- 
ment (Lamprid., Al. Sever., 27) bezeichnet, das mit bei- 
den Handen gespielt wurde und pdyadis hiess. (Athen., 
14, 636).”"9 

The first reference is false,—neither paAryjpuor nor psal- 
terium is anywhere mentioned by Lampridius.”? Athe- 


* Cf. Tacitus, Hist., V, 8: “Rex Antiochus, demere superstitionem et mores 
Graecorum dare adnisus, quo minus teterrimam gentem in melius mutaret, 
Parthorum bello prohibitus est.” 


* His attitude in persecuting the Jews was not because of their religion, 
but because they would not submit to Hellenizing influences. 


* The word nebel passed into Greek, »4da, vaida, first used by Sophocles 

(Frag. 760; ap. Plut., Mor., 304 b). 

ov vavAa KwkuTOIOLY, Ov Abpa gida, 
and Latin nablium, naula. Originally it seems to have been applied to a wind 
instrument : 

Iéowr dé xpeitrov, & OvAriave oopwrtate, Td bdpavarkéy TovTO dpyavov Tov KaAovuévov 
véBra, bv gyor Loratpoc 6 wapwiddc Ev Tat Entypapwpévor Jpduare WbAac, Povixwy elvac kai 
Tobrwy evpnua. Aéyer 0 obTwe . . . Ev Mvotdxov dé Ontinr . . . 

vaBrac év &pOpotc ypauudtwv ovK evueAge, 

Ot Awrdg év TAeipotowy aYvyxoc Tayeic, 

éumvovy avier povoav. (Ath. Detpn., p. 175 ¢.) 
Yet in the Old Testament it is always the name of one of the two common 
stringed instruments of the Jews, the other being kinnor. Cf. the testimony 
of Josephus: 

7 pév wivvepa (cf. LXX, Sam. xvi, 23, kinn6r, acvipa) déxa yopdaic éEnupévy, rir- 
erat TAHKTpUt, 7 JE VEBAa, SddeKa PObyyouc ExovEa, Toic SaxTidowe Kpobetar. (Ant. Jud., 
VII, 12, 3.) 

The statement of Ovid is equally accurate: 

“Disce etiam duplici genialia nablia palma 
Vellere, conveniunt dulcibus illa modis.” (Ars. Am., III, 327.) 
It is not to be supposed that the nebel of Josephus’s time differed from the 
ten-stringed nebel of Ps. xxxiii. 22, in other way than in the number of strings. 


G. B. Winer, Biblisches Realwoérterbuch, Vol. II, p. 123. 
”Lampridius, Alexander Severus, 26: “Lyra, tibia, organo cecinit.” 
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nzus, who is misunderstood and misinterpreted by Winer, 
gives testimony concerning Wadrypiov and payadis, in the 
form of citations from various authors whose works have 
perished. These are important, and may here be exam- 
ined. 

Athenzus, Deipnosophistae, p. 183 c. 

70 S€ wadrypiov, as dynow "Id6Bas,”’AdeEavdpos 6 KuvOy pros 
ovveT\npwoe Yopodais Kal eyyjpacas TH. Edeiwy mode ws 
goperatov THs éavrod Téxvyns, TouTi TO Evpynua aveOnKe €v 
Aprépidos: prvnpovever 8 6 “1dBas Kat tov AvpodoinKos Kat 
Tov emvyoveiou, 6 viv eis adtyptov dphiov perarynpatio ber, 
Siacdules THY TOD xpnoapevov Tpoonyopiar. 

Ibid., p. 636 f. 

’Amrodddupos 8 év ryt mpds THY ’ApiotoKhéous émirTodnv 
"Avtiypady, 6 viv, dyow, nets héyouer Wadtypiov, ToUT 
elvan padyadw® 

The most important point in connection with the above 
citations is the tacit reference to the manner in which the 
Yadrypiov was played, the émydveov being described as 
Wartypioyv opOov,” i. e., the adrypiov played in a vertical 
position as distinguished from the usual form, the wadryjpuov 
played in a horizontal position. Concerning the payadis, 

™ King Juba of Mauretania died about A. D. 19. 


* Apollodorus, the celebrated grammarian, about B. C. 140. 


* Ladripiov is here used in an extended sense, not, as Winer supposes, in 
a restricted sense, as a synonym of udéyadis. In time, as extension of meaning 
progressed, the word came to be loosely used of any stringed instrument. In 
the matter of semasiology, the history of cvugwvla and its derivatives in the 
Romance languages offers an interesting parallel. 

*J. D. Prince, Encyclopaedia Biblica, s. v. “Music,” col. 3235, writes: 
“Varro’s name for the nebel-psaltery, ortho-psallium, erect stringed instrument, 
shows plainly that it could not have been a lyre, which was played in an ob- 
lique or horizontal position.” The passage referred to is the following: 

“Neque orthopsalticium attulit psalterium, 

Quibus sonant in Graecia dicteria. (’’Ovos Avpas).” 
The reference is not to a musical instrument, but to a coarse lampoon called 
by the same name. (“Psalterium quod vulgo dicitur canticum, in alterius in- 
famiam, compositum, et publice cantatum.” Paulus, V, Sent. 4.) For ortho- 
psalticium, should be read orthophallicum, the certain emendation of Junius. 
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a few words may be said. The name is of foreign origin,’ 
as indeed, according to Aristoxenus,” the instrument was 
acknowledged to be. As to its identity citations from var- 
ious authors are given by Athenzus.”’ 
Athenzus, Deipnosophistae, p. 634 c. 
6 péev yap ndvoros ’Avaxpéwy héye mov, 
Yadhw 8’ eikoor xopdaior payadw exwv. 
Ibid., p. 635 a. 
Evdopiov Sé év rau TEpt “IoOpiwr,” marardv pév dyor 7d 
Gpyavor elvar THY payadiy, peraoKevacOnvar 9 owe wore, Kat 
capBucny perovopacbnva.” 


Ibid., p. 635 b. 
* Strabo, X, 471: 


Kai rév opyaver évia BapBapug avéuacrat, vaBAag Kai capBixn, kai BdpBiTo¢ Kai waya- 
6c Kai Evia TAEiW. 


% ’Apiordgevog S Exovda bpyava Kadi poivixag Kai myxtidac, Kai pwayddidac, capBixac 
Te Kai tpiywva Kat KAeYnduBove Kai oxivdapore Kai Td évvedyopdov Kadobuevov, (Ath. 


Deipn., p. 182.) 


” An archaic wind instrument, giving forth two. sounds at once, not un- 
likely a primitive form of bagpipe, called udyadis, is referred to by Athenaeus, 
Deipn., p. 182d: 

6 d& pdyadic avAd¢ Kadobpevoc, 6 Kat maAaioudyadic Gvopalsuevoc, év TavTa. Osby Kai 
Bapiv PO6yyov éxcdcixvurat, o¢ Avasavdpidyc év ‘OrAopd yur gyow. 

payad: Aadhow pixpov dua cot Kai péya. 
Elsewhere he attempts to show that no such instrument existed. The fact re- 
mains, however, that a rude bagpipe-like instrument, made of a gourd, into 
which are inserted three pipes, a chanter and two drones, is played upon by 
snake charmers of Ceylon, and called by them magoudi. 


* Euphorion, an epic poet, born 274 B. C. 


* Suidas SauBvxn, lauBixn, cauBixn, according to Strabo (note 25) a loan- 
word in Greek. Also in Aramaic, in the form sabbeka, with w, (cf. Dan. iii. 5, etc., 
LXX capBixn, Vulg. sambuca). Of the instrument itself, the following is 
known: 

Tlepi cap Bixne épn 6 Maccipiog ofigboyyov elvac dpyavov THY capBixny . . . xppoOat 
ghoas avtéx Tdpbove cai Tpwydodirac, retpaxdpdux dvtt. (Ath. Detpn. p. 6337.) 

Try 62 capBixyy . . . peta mOAARe OFbTyTOG Sid THY pLKpStyTA TOY xopddv . . . (Aristides 
Quintilianus, p. 101, A/ezbom.) 

Sambuca triangulum instrumentum est, quod ex inaequalibus longitudine 
et crassitudine nervis efficitur. (Porph., in Ptol. Harm, ap. Forcellini, s. v. 
“sambuca.”) It was most probably a very small triangular harp. In the fourth 
century B. C. it was introduced into Greece by professionals from the East,— 
later into Rome. (Cf. Livy, XXXIX, 6.) 
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Mevaixpuos 8 ey rots mepi Texvirwr, Thy myKTida, HY THY 
durny Elva THe payddid., Lampe dnow evpety.” ’Aprord€evos 
Se, THY payadwy Kal THY myKTIida Kwpis TAAKTpoV dia Wadpod 
mapéxeoOa THY xpeiav, Sidrep Kat Mivdapor eipyxévar év Tar 
mpos ‘Iépovt cxodion, THY madyadw dvopdoarra (padpov avti- 
dboyyov, Sia 7d dia Svo yevOv dua Kai dua Tacay exew THY 
owvwdiay avdpov Te Kat Taidwr.” 

It appears from the above that the ydyadis, the Greek 
name of which was wy«tis, was a peculiar instrument, 
played with the fingers only, having twenty strings, tuned 
in parallel octaves. It is probable, however, that only ten 
were picked, the remainder acting as sympathetic strings. 
The following reference seems clearly to support this view: 
Laratpos 6 Tapwidds, ev TH. emrypahopevan Mvordxov Ontiar, 
SixopSor® eivai dno. tTHv myKTida, N€ywv ovTws,— 


® Menaechmius of Secyon, according to Suidas, lived in the time of the 
successors of Alexander. 

31 TIyaric dé kai udyadic Tavrov, Kaba gnoiv 6 ’Apiordéeevocg Kai Mevaiypmusoc 6 LiKvevioc 
év toic wept Texyvirwv. (Ath. Dezpn. p. 635 e.) 

* Cf. uayadifev, of men and boys singing the same melody. 

33 Cf. Hesychius,—zyxtic-—ravdotpiov, padripiov, cipiyé, dpyavov. 

The lexicographer, having this citation in mind, misunderstood the epithet 
dlxopdos, in identifying the instrument with the wavdovpiory, Of the latter instru- 
ment the following is known: 

tpixopdov, orep ’Acotpio tavdotpav avduavov. (Pollux, IV, 61.) 

Ilvfayépag dé, 6 yeypagac mepi tio Epvipac Oaraconc, Toc TpwyAoditac got KaTaokev- 
ale tiv mavdotpav éx THe év THe Oardcone gvouévnc Sddvyc. (Ath. Detpn., IV, p. 183.) 

The word itself, found in Greek in the forms tavdovpiov, ravioipa, pav- 
dovpos, survives in the following derivatives: 

Ital., pandora, mandola, mandolina. (Cf. Mod. Greek, wavdwdivor,) 

Span., mandora, bandurria. 

Cat., bandoli. 

Port., bandurra. 

Prov., mandola, mandoulino. 

Roum., pandora, mandora, mandola. 

Engl., pandore, bandore, banjo, mandolin. 

It is applied to a variety of instruments based on the principle of the mono- 
chord,—lute, guitar, mandolin, etc. The principle was known to the Greeks,— 
ignorant persons called the monochord ¢dvdouvpos, (Nic. Ench., p. 243, Jan.) 
Representations of a lute-like instrument appear in late Greek sculpture (cf. 
Theodore Reinach, “La guitarre dans l’art grec,’ in Rev. des Et. Gr., VIII, 
P. 374). This is most probably the wavdotpa, 
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IInxris 5€ Movon: yavprooa BapBapor 
Sixopdos eis onv xElpad Tws KaTerTaOn.™ 

That the payadus should have been confounded with 
two instruments so evidently different, from each other 
at least, as the wadrypiov and the capBv«n,” is a fact to be 
traced to the existence of some feature common to all 
these exotic instruments, which would attract the attention 
of the casual observer. 

The Greek national instrument was the lyre. Harps of 
several types were introduced from the East as early as 
the fifth century B. C.,3° by professional musicians,” and 
met with favor among the fashionable classes, though dis- 
liked by Plato*® and indeed by all philosophers and teachers 
of Greek music. From its name it is evident that the 
wWahtypiov was played with the fingers only, as were 
also the wa@yadis or myxtis, the vdBda, the tp’ywvorv, and 
probably the cayBv«n. In view of this fact it is clear that 


“ Ath. Deipn., p. 183 b. 

*In Dan. iii. 5, etc., they are mentioned together,—karna, mashrokitha, 
kitharos, sabbeka, psanterin, sumponyah. 

*The word for “harp” among the ancient Greeks was tplywvov, men- 
tioned by Plato, Rep. 399¢). Concerning this instrument, the following facts 
are worthy of record here: 

Kai 76 tpiywvov dé Kadobuevov dpyavov "Ié3ac év teraptot Oearpixqe toropiacs, Sipwv 
evpnua gnow eivac, .. . 'AréEavdpog dé 6 moditng wou... . Snmooiat éemidecEduevog év THI 
TptyOvy érixadovpévur Opydvwt, obTws Eroince TavTaC Pwuaiovc povoouaveiy, O¢ TodG TOAAOIC 
kai arouvnuovetey avrov Ta Kpobouata. (Ath. Detpn., p. 175d; 183.) 

Oi ye toi madawoi Td Tpiywvor & aviowy Toc unKéot opdOv Eroinoav, waxpoTarne Mev TIC 
raoav éEwrdtw, vrodeeotépac Jé TabTyg THE TAROLOY, TOV O ETL EvdoTépwY Kal TpdS TIL Ywvial 
Tov opydvov KaOnuéven KoAoBdrepor Toic pnxéowy, (Ptol. Harm., p. 216.) Cf. also Aristo- 
tle, Probl. XIX, 23,—éri kai év roi¢ Tpryovore (arsnpiorg) THE tone EmiTdoewe yivouévyc, 
ovudouvovar Jia Tadav, 7 pév diTrAacia ovcA, 1) OE tuiceca TOL UjKEL. The word paArnpiorc is 
a gloss, and should be stricken from the text. 

37 Evdopion dé 6 éroroibc, év Tot wept ToOpiwy, oi viv, dno, Kadrobuevor vaAoral, Kai 
mavdovptorai, Kai capBuxiorai, Kader wer obddéve YpOvTar Opyavut .. . . THY udyadw Kai TA 
Ttpiywva, kai Tag capPbxac apyaia elvac.., . (Ath. Dezpn., p. 182 e.) 

* Cf. Plato, Rep. 300¢: 

TptyOvev apa kai THKTIOWY Kai TavTAV Opyavev boa TOAbyopda Kai ToAVapydvia, OnUm 
ovpyovg ov Opépuuev . . . . Abpa 5), Kai KBdpa oot AEimerat. 

Plato’s Greek exclusiveness, together with the evil reputation of Oriental 
musicians, partly explains the Greek dislike of the harp. 
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the confusion of names is a simple matter of semasiology, 
—the least definite name, adrypiov, following the law of 
extension of meaning, became applied indiscriminately to 
a number of stringed instruments of the harp-type. Ac- 
cordingly in the LXX, wadrjpiov, though not an exact 
equivalent, was used to render nebel.*® It is to be noted, 
however, that St. Jerome, who usually follows the LXX, 
sometimes, instead of psalterium, retains nablum.*° 


As was the case with xiOapis" and ovpdovia, the word 
Yahtypvov has wandered far, passing at an early date 
eastward into Aramaic, and westward into Latin. To-day 
it is widely current, appearing in different languages in 
many different forms, as the name of both the psaltery 
and the dulcimer. The following table will give an idea 
of the extent of its migrations: 

Greek, Wadrypuor. 
Aramaic, psanterin, Syriac, santir. 
Arabic, santir, santur. 
Pers., santir, santur, 
Armen., santur, 
Modern Greek, cavrap,” 
Turk., santur, 
Albanian, samtur.*? 
Bulgarian, santyra. 
* The definitions of the Church Fathers, both Greek and Latin, of ah- 


Thptov and psalterium, are to be discounted, as referring not to the Greek 
Yadripiov, but to the Hebrew nebel. 

“ As in I Paral., XV, 16, 20. Cf. Pseudo-Mamotrectus, ad J Paral., XIII, 
8: “Psalterium dicitur canora cythara decem chordarum coaptata, quae plectro 
percutitur, nablum vero duodecim sonos habens, digitis tangitur.” The com- 
mentator had in mind the medieval psaltery, and understood nebel, (nablum) 
as the name of a harp. 


“Pers., sitar; Germ., Zither; Ital., cetera; Engl., guitar. 


“For this fact I am indebted to Mr. A. T. Sinclair, author of Gypsy and 
Oriental Musical Instruments. 


“G. Meyer Etymologisches Woérterbuch der albanesischen Sprache: “Sam- 
tur,—ein Saiteninstrument, decacordo.” 
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Latin, psalterium, _Ital., salterio, 
Span., salterio,*4 
Cat., salteri, 
Port., salterio, 
Prov., psalteri, psautier, 
salteri, sauteri, sautiri, 
O. Fr., psaltere, saltere, 
sautere, sauterie,*® 
Old Engl., sawtrie,*° 


Engl., psaltery. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the evidence of the 
Greek and Latin writers, as has been shown, points toward 
the identification of the Wadrypiov and psalterium, as a 
kind of horizontal harp, a primitive ancestor of the instru- 
ments to-day called by names which are derivatives of the 
Greek word Wadrypiov.” The modern psaltery and dul- 
cimer® represent the results of technical and structural 
evolution*®? along different lines, from the simple primitive 
instrument,—the final stage in the course of evolution be- 
ing the harpsichord and the piano. 

“The psaltery is pictured twice in the 13th century Spanish manuscript, 
Loores et Milagros de Nuestra Senora. See Juan F. Riano, Notes on Early 
Spanish Music, pp. 112, 118. 

“ Now extinct,—the modern word is psalterion. 


“ Chaucer, “The Miller’s Tale”: 
“And all above ther lay a gay sawtrie, 
On which he made on nightes melodie.” 


“In the East, generally of the dulcimer, the psaltery being called kanun. 
In the West, generally of the psaltery, the dulcimer having various local names: 
Ital., cembalo; Fr., tympanon; Ger., Hackebrett; Hung., czimbalom. 


“Grove, Dictionary of Music, s. v. “dulcimer”: “These instruments were 
so nearly alike, that one description might serve for both, were it not for the 
different manner of playing them,—the strings of the dulcimer being set in 
vibration by small hammers held in the hands, while in the psaltery the sounds 
were produced by plectra of ivory, metal or quill, or even the fingers of the 
performer.” 

“ How early this evolution began is not known. The Assyrians had the 
dulcimer, but there is no evidence that Hebrew or Greek of ancient times 
had it. 
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; Accordingly the rendering of the English A. V., in 
Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15, namely, psanterin: “psaltery,” is to be 
retained. The first passage then should read: 

“That at what time ye hear the sound of the trumpet, 
pipe, lyre,°° harp, psaltery, bagpipe and all kinds of music, 
ye fall down and worship the golden image....” 

Elsewhere in the Old Testament, as in 1 Chron. xiii. 8, 
where the Hebrew word is nebel, the rendering “psaltery” 
of the English A. V. is to be replaced by “harp.”*? 


PHILLIPS Barry, M.A. 
Boston, Mass. 





© Kitharos, xlOapis, is used in Dan. iii. 5, etc., of the Greek lyre. 


* Similarly, “lyre” should be read in place of English A. V., “harp,”— 
standing for the Hebrew kinnor, as in 1 Sam. xvi. 23. 

















THE SAYINGS OF JESUS IN THE TALMUD. 


E have noticed two sentences which are handed 

down in the Talmud as sayings of Jesus. One at 

least is expressly quoted as a saying of Jesus. We refer 
to the section, headed “Jacob the Teacher.” It must be 
surprising that in such a bulky work as the Talmud, no 
more should be found. Thus it may seem. But it is not 
so. There are numerous sentences in the Talmud which 
are ascribed to Jewish authorities, but which belong to 
Jesus. This, Jewish writers will not admit. They claim, 
and with them writers like Renan, that the Talmud or the 
rabbis were copied by Jesus. Said Renan (Life of Jesus, 
p. 108): “It is sometimes supposed that the compilation of 
the Talmud being posterior to that of the Gospels, appro- 
priations might have been made by the Jewish compilers 
from the Christian morality. But that is inadmissible.” 
That Renan is mistaken, we shall see. A better authority 
than the French writer is the late Dunlap Moore, for many 
years a missionary among the Jews. In his article “Tal- 
mud” in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclop. he says: “It is ad- 
mitted that the Talmud has borrowed from the neighbors 
of the Babylonian Jews superstitious views and practices 
notoriously contrary to the spirit of Judaism. Why, then, 
may it not have appropriated Christian sentiments too?” 
Canon Farrar in Life of Christ, II, 485 says: “Some ex- 
cellent maxims—even some close parallels to the utterances 
of Christ—may be quoted, of course from the Talmud, 
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where they lie embedded like pearls in a sea of obscurity 
and mud. It seems to me indisputable that these are amaz- 
ing few, considering the vast bulk of national literature 
from which they are drawn. And, after all, who shall 
prove to us that these sayings were always uttered by the 
rabbis to whom they are attributed? Who will supply us 
with the faintest approach of a proof that (when not 
founded on the Old Testament) they were not directly or 
indirectly due to Christian influence or Christian thought ?” 
Wellhausen (/sraelitische und jiidische Geschichte, 1894, 
p. 37 note) remarks: “The Jewish scholars think that every- 
thing that Jesus said is also in the Talmud. Yea, every- 
thing and still more. How was he able to find out the true 
and eternal from this rubbish of scribism? Why did no 
one else do it? And is it certain when a saying is ascribed 
in the Talmud to Rabbi Hillel, that the Talmud is right? 
Could not a Gospel word have found its way into the Tal- 
mud and sail there under false colors? That the Talmud 
is mainly founded upon oral tradition is a mere supersti- 
tion; it is based on literature and refers to literature.” 
We must not overlook the fact that Jesus preached to 
the multitudes wherever the opportunity was offered, and 
it was very natural, not only that his fame spread every- 
where, but also that those who heard him spread his say- 
ings, so that they became the common property of all. Not 
so the Talmudic sage and proud Pharisee, who never min- 
gled with those who were outside of his circle. Nor must it 
be forgotten, that the number of those who followed Jesus 
was not so small as is generally believed; it is estimated 
too low, because the followers are so grouped together that 
their individual numbers do not attract our notice. But 
with the New Testament in our hand, we find a different 
result. It is therefore but natural to assume that believing 
Christians were the means of spreading, if not the Gospels 
as such, at least the sayings of Jesus. But the Gospels were 
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circulated at a very early period, as we learn from the 
enactments of the rabbis against them. 

At the time that the rules for keeping the Sabbath were 
under consideration, it was asked in the schools whether, 
if the Gospels and other books of the Christians should 
happen to fall into the fire, it would be permissible to rescue 
them from the fire, inasmuch as the name of God was 
written in them and they contained numerous quotations 
from the Old Testament. ‘The Gospels and the other 
books of the Christians are not to be rescued from the 
fire;” such is the verdict (Shabbath, fol. 116, col.1); and 
Rabbi Aqiba, who hailed Barcochba as the Messiah, laid 
it down as an injunction that whosoever read in outside 
books, i. e., books of the Christians, has no portion in the 
world to come (Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2). 

All this proves that the Gospels were in circulation; 
otherwise we can not understand the precautions against 
them. Such being the case, we can also understand the 
origin of the sayings in the Talmud which are generally ad- 
duced as proof that the New Testament borrowed from the 
Talmud. 

That the Gospels were read by the sages of Israel is 
also corroborated by the fact that Hillel II, a descendant 
of the famous Hillel, was secretly baptized on his death- 
bed by a bishop. This statement is made by Epiphanius 
(Haeres. C. XXX), himself a convert from Judaism, on 
the authority of Joseph, Hillel’s physician, who was a wit- 
ness to the scene by which he was strongly impressed. The 
house of Hillel, or Ellel as Epiphanius writes, was kept 
closely shut after his death by his suspicious countrymen 
at Tiberias. Joseph obtained entrance and found the Gos- 
pel of St. John, the Gospel of St. Matthew, and the Acts 
in a Hebrew translation. He read, believed, and was pub- 
licly baptized; he rose high in the favor of Constantine, 
attaining the dignity of Count of the Empire. Burning 
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with zeal, he turned all his thoughts to the establishment 
of Christian churches in the great Jewish cities. Joseph, 
who endured much from the Jews and the Arians, is com- 
memorated in the Roman Martyrology as a confessor on 
July 22. 

Renan’s notion found a supporter in the Jewish writer 
E. Deutsch of the British Museum, who makes the follow- 
ing statement in his article on “The Talmud” published in 
The Quarterly Review (October 1867): “We need not 
urge the priority of the Talmud to the New Testament... 
To assume that the Talmud borrowed from the New Testa- 
ment would be like assuming that Sanscrit sprang from 
Latin, or that French was developed from the Norman 
words found in English.” 

All this sounds very nice, and so do many other things 
which Deutsch tells his readers in that article on “The 
Talmud.’ But how it is possible that sayings attributed 
in the Talmud to rabbis who lived a long time after Jesus 
should have been borrowed by the latter, these Jewish 
writers do not explain. These writers pay no attention to 
the name of the author to whom a saying is attributed, or 
the time in which he lived. They are satisfied with the 
mere fact that it is in the Talmud. We shall not follow 
this bad example. From the date added to each rabbi’s 
name, the impartial reader will be enabled to judge whether 
Jesus borrowed from the Talmud, or vice versa. 

As the “Sermon on the Mount” is regarded as the most 
ethical part of the New Testament we will quote it with 
the so-called Talmudic parallels. 

1. Jesus: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v. 3). 

Rabbi Levitas of Jabneh (2d cent.): “Ever be more 


* For a refutation of Deutsch’s assertion, see my article “Talmud” in 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop. 
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and more lowly in spirit, since the expectancy of man is 
to become the food of worms” (Aboth 4, 4). 

This saying, Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus, I, p. 
532) says, is exactly opposite in spirit, marking not the 
optimism, but the pessimism of life. 

Rabbi Joshua ben Levi (A. D. 219-279) : “Behold how 
acceptable before the Lord are the humble. While the 
temple stood, meat-offering and sacrifices were offered in 
expiation for sins committed; but a humble spirit, such a 
one as immolates the desires of the flesh and the inclination 
of the heart on the altar of his duty to his God, is acceptable 
in place of sacrifices, as the Psalmist says (Ps. li. 19): 
The sacrifices of God are a broken heart. (Sanhedrin, 
fol. 43, col. 2.) 

But nothing is said of “the kingdom of heaven,” which 
Christ promised to all men! The contrast is too great to 
believe that the teaching of Jesus was derived from Jewish 
sources. And, says Edersheim: “It is the same sad self- 
righteousness and utter carnalness of view which under- 
lies the other Rabbinic parallels to the Beatitudes, pointing 
to contrast rather than likeness. Thus the Rabbinic bles- 
sedness of mourning consists in this, that much misery 
here makes up for punishment hereafter (Erubin, fol. 41, 
col. 1). We scarcely wonder that no Rabbinic parallels 
can be found to the third Beatitude, nor to the fourth, to 
those who hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 

2. Jesus: “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy” (Matt. v. 7). 

Beribbi (3d cent.): “He who is merciful toward his 
fellow creatures shall receive mercy from heaven above; 
but he who is unmerciful toward his fellow creatures shall 
find no mercy in heaven” (Shabbath, fol. 151, col. 2). 

3. Jesus: “Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. v. 10). 
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Rabbi Abahu (A. D. 279-310): “Be rather one of the 
persecuted than of the persecutors” (Baba Kamma, fol. 
93, col. 1). 

4. Jesus: “Whosoever shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach,” etc. (Matt. v. 19). 

Rabbi (A. D. 190): “Be equally attentive to the light 
and to the weighty commandments” (Aboth 2, 1). 

Ben Azai (about 100-130 A. D.): “Be prompt in the 
performance even of a light precept” (ibid. 4, 2). 

The rabbis were in the habit cf making a distinction in 
the commandments, between such as they called light and 
others which they charcterized as weighty. Jesus viewing 
the law of Moses in its whole extent, recognized this dis- 
tinction, though differing entirely from the rabbis as to 
what constituted the lighter and what the weightier com- 
mandments: “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise, and cummin; and 
have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith. These ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone” (Matt. xxiii. 23). 

5. Jesus: “But I say unto you, that whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the 
judgment,” etc. (Matt. v. 29). 

Resh Lakesh (A. D. 212-280): “Whosoever lifts up 
his hand against his neighbor, though he do not strike 
him, is called an offender and sinner” (Sanhedrin, fol. 
98, col. 1). 

6. Jesus: “Leave thy gifts before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled,” etc. (Matt. v. 24). 

Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah (about 100 A. D.): “The 
transgression which a man commits against God, the Day 
of Atonement expiates; but the transgression which he 
commits against his neighbor, it does not expiate, unless 
he has satisfied his neighbor” (Yoma, VIII, 2). 

7. Jesus: “But I say unto you, that whosoever looketh 
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on a woman to lust after her, committeth adultery,” etc. 
(Matt. v. 28). 

Rabbi Shesheth (A. D. 285): “Whosoever looketh on 
the little finger of a woman with a lustful eye is considered 
as having committed adultery” (Berachoth, fol. 24, col. 1). 

8. Jesus: “But let your communication be Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay” (Matt. v. 37). 

Rabbi José berabbi Jehudah (A. D. 100-170) explains: 
“What is the meaning of Lev. xix. 36 ‘just balances, just 
weights, a just ephah, and a just hin,’ since a hin was in- 
cluded in the ephah? To teach that your yea be yea, and 
your nay be just.” Abbaye (died 338 A. D.) says: “This 
means that one should not say one thing with the mouth 
and another with the heart” (Baba Mezia, fol. 49, col. 1). 

Every right-minded person will subscribe to Abbaye’s 
dictum, but theory is one thing and practice another. At 
a meeting held at Lydda and presided over by Agqiba and 
Tarphon, decrees were enacted that a man might break the 
law in all points save those of idolatry, incest and murder, 
in order to save his life. But even on these three points 
some latitude was given, and Rabbi Ishmael declared it 
lawful in cases of extreme necessity even to simulate com- 
pliance with heathen practices. In this way was system- 
atized the principle of mental reservation, which enabled 
a man to take an oath which he never meant to keep. As 
an instance the Talmud ( Yoma, fol. 84, col. 1; also Aboda 
Zara, fol. 28, col. 1) tells us with great complacency the 
following story of Rabbi Jochanan: “He went to a woman 
to be cured of a toothache. He saw her on Thursday and 
Friday. Then he said, ‘What shall I do to-morrow’ (for 
he had to preach)? She said, “You won’t want it’ (i. e., the 
remedy). He: ‘But suppose I do want it?’ She: ‘T will 
tell you the secret if you swear not to reveal.’ Then he 
swore, ‘Lalaha of Israel I will not reveal it’ (this she could 
only understand to mean: ‘By the God of Israel, I will not 
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reveal it’). Then she told the secret, and the next day he 
revealed it to the congregation. But how could this be? 
since he had sworn her an oath? He had sworn Lalaha of 
Israel—i. e., “To the God of Israel I will not reveal it, but 
I will reveal it to the congregation of Israel.” But was 
not this profaning the name of God (inasmuch as she 
would think he had committed perjury)? No, for he told 
her at once (i. e., when he had got the recipe he told her that 
he had sworn Jalaha, not balaha, and the oath would not 
hold).” 

Of Rabbi Aqiba a like instance is narrated (Kalla, fol. 
18, col. 2) with the remark that he swore with his lips, but 
made the oath void in his heart (see above I C, 2). 

9. Jesus: “And if any man will sue thee at the law, 
and take away thy coat, let him have the cloak also” ( Matt. 
v. 40). 

Rabba (A. D. 320-363) to Rabba the son of Mar: 
“How is that popular saying: If any one ask for thy ass, 
give him the saddle also?” (Baba Kamma, fol. 92, col. 2). 

10. Jesus: “Bless them that curse you” (Matt. v. 44). 

Rabbi Jehudah (A. D. 120): “Be rather of the accursed 
than of those that curse” (Sanhedrin, fol. 98, col. 2; 99, 
col. 1). 

11. Jesus: “Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men, to be seen of them” (Matt. vi. 1). 

Rabbi Yanai (A. D. 120) to a man who gave alms in 
such a public manner: “You had better not give him any- 
thing; in the way you gave it to him you must have hurt 
his feelings” (Chagiga, fol. 5, col. 1). 

12. Jesus: “Our Father which art in heaven” (Matt. 
vi. 6). 

This expression which is found twice’ in the Mishna 
(Yoma 8, 9 and Sotah 9, 15) is certainly taken from the 


*Or rather once, viz., Sotah, 9, 15, for in the other passage we read: “Your 
father which is in heaven.” 
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New Testament, since the two rabbis who use this phrase 
lived after the destruction of the Temple. 

As to the Lord’s Prayer in general, Geikie (Life and 
Words of Christ, II, p. 619) states that Gfroerer, who took 
special pains to search for the Lord’s Prayer in the Tal- 
mud, found that it could not be traced in any measure to 
older Jewish sources.” 

Edersheim (Joc. cit., I, p. 536) says: “It would be folly 
to deny that the Lord’s Prayer, in its sublime spirit, ten- 
dency, combination and succession of petitions is unique; 
and that such expressions in it as ‘Our Father,’ ‘the king- 
dom,’ ‘forgiveness,’ ‘temptation,’ and others, represent in 
rabbinism something entirely different from that which 
our Lord had in view.” 

The Jewish writer Hamburger in his Real-Encyclopa- 
die fiir Bibel und Talmud (3d suppl., Leipsic, 1892, ar- 
ticle “Evangelien,” i. e., Gospels, p. 54), says: “Each (!) 
sentence of this prayer (i. e., the Lord’s Prayer) occurs 
in the prayers and teachings of the Jewish teachers in the 
Talmud, so that the entire (!) prayer has its home on the 
soil of Judaism.” 

Hamburger overlooks the fact that prayers which are 
mentioned in the Talmud are not only later than the time 
of Jesus, but even aside from this, are vastly different from 
the petitions which Jesus taught. The Mishna, the oldest 
part of the Talmud, it is true, mentions the so-called Shema, 
which every Israelite was to repeat morning and evening. 
This Shema, i. e., “Hear, O Israel,” which is made a kind 
of confession of faith, consists of the Pentateuch passages 
Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13-21; Num. xv. 37-41. Strange to say, 
though this prayer is taken from the Bible, yet women, 
slaves and children were not obliged to recite it (Mishna 
Berachoth, 3, 3). As to the other prayer, the prayer, or 
the Shemoneh Esreh, i. e., Eighteen Eulogies or Bene- 


* See my article “Shemoneh Esreh” in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop. 
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dictions, it belongs according to its present form to the 
time between 70-100 A. D., though it contains elements 
much older. 

We are aware that there is an entire Talmudic treatise 
especially devoted to the subject of prayer, namely, the 
first of the Talmud, entitled “Berachoth.” In this the 
exact position, the degree of inclination, and other trivial- 
ities, not referred to by Christ, are dwelt upon at length 
as of primary importance. In the same treatise we have 
also a number of prayers by different rabbis. Let any 
one take up this treatise, either in the German translation 
of Pinner or Goldschmidt, or in the French translation of 
Schwab, and he will find none which can compare with the 
Lord's Prayer. Take as an illustration the following: 
“Rab Shesheth [toward the end of the third century A. D.] 
when he had fasted, prayed: ‘Lord of the world, it is evi- 
dent before thee, that at the time that the sanctuary stood, 
a man sinned and brought an offering; nor did they offer 
of it any thing but its fat and its blood, and he was for- 
given. And now I have continued fasting, and my fat and 
my blood have been diminished. May it please Thee, that 
my fat and my blood which have been diminished be as if 
I had offered them upon the altar, and be merciful to me’ ” 
(Berachoth, fol. 16, col. 2). 

More interesting, because of its similarity to the Phari- 
see’s prayer mentioned in the Gospel of Luke xviii. 9-14, is 
the following of Rabbi Nechunjah the son of Ha-Kanah, 
which he uttered upon leaving the school of learning: “T 
thank thee my God, that thou hast given me my portion 
among those who sit in the house of learning and not 
among those who sit at the corners of the street. For I 
rise up early, and they rise up early; I rise up early to 
occupy myself in things concerning the law, they rise up 
early to occupy themselves in things which are useless. 
I work and they work. I work and receive a reward, they 
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work and receive no reward. I run and they run. I run to 
everlasting life, and they run to the pit of destruction” 
(Berachoth, fol. 28, col. 2). 

13. Jesus: “For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you” (Matt. vi. 14). 

Rabba (died after 331 A. D.): “Whoever forgives the 
wrong done unto him, God will also forgive his sins” (Mas- 
sécheth Dérech érez sutta, 8, 4). 

14. Jesus: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth where moth and rust doth corrupt” etc. (Matt. vi. 19, 
20). 

In the Talmud (Jerusalem Peah 15c; Baba Bathra 11a) 
we read of Monobazus,* king of Adiabene on the Tigris, 
who with his mother Helena and his brother Izates be- 
came converts to Judaism. After wild exaggerations of 
his wealth, the narrative goes on to say that his brothers 
and friends came to him and said, “Thy fathers gathered 
treasures and added to the treasures of their fathers, but 
thou scatterest them.” He answered, “My fathers had 
their treasures below, and I lay them up above; my fathers 
had their treasures where the hands [of men] may lay 
hold of them, I, where no hand can do so. My fathers’ 
treasures yield no fruit, but I collect what gives fruit. 
My fathers stored away mammon, I, treasures of the soul; 
my fathers did it for others, I for myself. My fathers gath- 
ered them for the world, I, for the world to come.” 

A Jewish writer quoting what is said of Monobazus 
remarks with reference to Matt. vi. 19, 20: “The Talmud 
enjoins this moral more strikingly and practically by at- 
tributing it to the benevolent proselyte Munbaz (= Mono- 
bazus).—But who will vouch that the words put into the 
mouth of this proselyte from heathenism, were not the 
after-thought of some rabbi? Is it possible to imagine that 
Jesus should have heard of his supposed words and perused 


“He was king in the year 61 A. D. 
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them at the beginning of his ministry? Credat Judaeus 
Apella! 

15. Jesus: “Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow 
not, neither do they reap,” etc. (Matt. vi. 26). 

Rabbi Simon ben Eleazar (3d cent.) : “Hast thou ever 
seen a beast or a bird that followed a trade, and yet they 
are fed without toil. But these were only created to min- 
ister to me, while I was created to minister to my Maker. 
Was it not right, then, that I should be supported without 
toil? But I have marred my work and forfeited my sup- 
port” (Kidushin, fol. 82, col. 2). 

The late Prof. Franz Delitzsch, in his Jiidisches Hand- 
werkerleben zur Zeit Jesu,” quotes this passage in the fol- 
lowing connection: 

“A learned Jew of the British Museum, Emmanuel 
Deutsch, published in 1867, in The Quarterly Review, an 
article on the Talmud, in which he endeavored to show that 
between Judaism and Christianity no such wide difference 
exists as is generally believed, since most of the pithy say- 
ings and parables of the New Testament are not to be re- 
garded as the original property of Christianity. The im- 
pression produced by this essay was all the deeper, the 
less able most of the readers were to compare the New 
Testament with this its glorification... .It would be very 
easy to demonstrate that the author has no idea of the 
essence of Christianity,. ...that the records of Christianity 
are much older than their Talmudic parallels.” 

After quoting the above passage from the Talmud, to- 
gether with Matt. vi. 26, Delitzsch goes on: “Herr Deutsch 
draws many such parallels, avoiding with a proud air the 
question of priority, as if it could not be raised at all. For 
when did this Simon live? He lived in the time of Emperor 
Hadrian, full nigh a century later than Jesus! We will 


"English translation by B. Pick, Jewish Artisan Life, New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1882, p. 23. 
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not, of course, insist on that account that he had drawn his 
maxim either direct from the Gospel of St. Matthew, which 
was current in the Hebrew language, or indirectly from 
Christian lips; but if there is such a real coincidence, it is 
evident here, as in almost every other case, that the saying 
of Jesus is the original, and that of Simon the copy. 
We say in almost every other case, but we might just as 
well say in all cases; for with the exception of Hillel, all 
Talmudic teachers whose maxims correspond to the words 
of the New Testament are of a far later date than Jesus and 
the records of Christianity.® 

16. Jesus: “Therefore take no thought saying, What 
shall we eat? or what shall we drink?” etc. (Matt. vi. 31- 
34). 

Rabbi Eliezer (died A. D. 117)" says: “He who still 
has bread in the basket, and saith, What shall I eat to- 
morrow? belongeth to those of little faith’’ Sotah, fol. 48, 
col. 2). 

17. Jesus: “For with what judgment ye judge. ye shall 
be judged” (Matt. vii. 2). 

The post-Mishnaic teachers said: “He that judges his 
neighbor charitably, is himself judged charitably” (Shab- 
bath, fol. 127, col. 2). 

18. Jesus: “With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again” (Matt. vii. 2). 

Rabbi Meir*® (2d cent.) : “With what measure a man 
metes it shall be measured to him from heaven” (San- 
hedrin, fol. 100, col. 1). 

* These words are the more important because they come from a scholar 
who understood the Talmud better than did Deutsch. Jewish scholars every- 


where acknowledged the rabbinic learning of the late Professor Delitzsch, the 
well-known Hebrew translator of the New Testament. 


* This Eliezer, surnamed the Great, had intercourse with Christians, espe- 
cially with the Apostle James, and of his intercourse we read in the Talmud 
(Aboda Zara, fol. 17, cols. 1 and 2); see above II. B, 2, 2—in the Midrash 
Mechiltha on Exod. xvi. 4 (ed. Friedmann, p. 47b) this saying is ascribed to 
Eleazar of Modiim. But he, too, lived in the 2d century A. D. 


* See my articles on Rabbis Meir and Tarphon in McClintock and Strong. 
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Jesus: “Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye” 
(Matt. vii. 4). 

Rabbi Tarphon, (A. D. 120): “It would greatly aston- 
ish me if there could be found any one in this age who 
would receive an admonition. If he be admonished to take 
the splinter out of his eye, he would answer: Take the 
beam out of thine own” (Arachin, fol. 16, col. 2). 

Rabbi Jochanan surnamed Bar Napha (A. D. 199- 
279): “Do they say, Take the splinter out of thine eye, 
he will answer: ‘Remove the beam out of thine own eye’ ” 
(Baba Bathra, fol. 15, col. 2). 

Since this saying is found in the mouth of different 
rabbis, may not this indicate how very widely the sayings 
of Jesus had spread among the people? 

Jesus: “Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine eye, and then shalt thou see” etc. (Matt. vii. 5). 

Resh Lakesh (A. D. 275): “What is the meaning of 
the passage, Examine thyself and search (Zeph. 2, 11)? 
He who will reprove others must himself be pure and spot- 
less” (Baba Mezia, fol. 107, col. 2; Baba Bathra, fol. 60, 
col. 2). 

21. Jesus: “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them” ete. 
(Matt. vii. 12). 

Hillel (died B. C. 5? or 10 A. D.?): “What is hateful 
to thyself, thou shalt not do to thy neighbor. This is the 
whole law, and the rest is commentary” (Shabbath, fol. 
31, col. 1). 

This is the famous answer which Hillel is recorded to 
have given to a Gentile who came to him to be converted 
to Judaism whilst standing on one foot, an answer which 
modern Jewish writers quote with a show of self-compla- 
cency, and upon which rests the assertion of Jewish writers 
and men like Renan, who make Jesus an imitator of Hillel.° 


*Stapfer (Palestine in the Time of Christ, 3d. ed., New York, p. 289) says: 
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As to the famous answer which Hillel is said to have 
given, he cannot be claimed as the original author, and 
the Jewish historian Jost tells us that the sentence which 
Hillel uttered was one which at that time was familiar to 
everybody (Geschichte, I, p. 259) ; and any superstructure 
based: upon the assumption that he invented it, because he 
in particular used it, falls to the ground. But we must 
bear in mind that there is a wide interval between the 
merely negative rule of Hillel and the positive precept of 
Christ. The latter said: “Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them; 
for this is the law and the prophets” (Matt. vii. 12; Luke 
vi. 31). Hillel said: “What is hateful to thee, do not to 
another. This is the whole law, all else is only its explana- 
tion.” The Jewish writer Hamburger (in his Real-Encyc., 
II, p. 411) makes the remarkable admission that the nega- 
tive form was chosen to make the commandment “possible” 
and “practical.” But this is only a subterfuge. For as 
Edersheim correctly remarks (loc. cit. I, 535.) : “The mer- 
est beginner in logic must perceive that there is a vast dif- 
ference between this negative injunction prohibiting us from 
doing to others what is hateful to ourselves, and the positive 
direction to do unto others as we would have them do unto 
us. The one does not rise above the standpoint of the law, 
being as yet far from that love which would lavish on 
others the good we ourselves desire; while the Christian 
saying embodies the nearest approach to absolute love of 
which human nature is capable, making that the test of 


“He (Hillel) has often been regarded as a forerunner of Christianity, for 
which he is supposed to have prepared the way. We have ourselves spoken 
of him under this aspect, but as we now deem, erroneously. Our views have 
become modified.” On p. 297 Stapfer remarks: “With Hillel, the ‘neighbor’ 
could be no other than a Jew. It never entered the mind of an Israelite of the 
first century that a Gentile or Samaritan could be in any sense a neighbor. 
Jesus was the first who dared to call the hated Samaritan ‘neighbor,’ and the 
spectacle which the churches formed by St. Paul presented twenty years later, 
when Jew and Gentile sat together at the table of the Lord, was a thing ab- 
solutely new. When Jesus said, ‘All ye are brethren,’ He founded a universal 
brotherhood of which Hillel had never dreamed.”—Thus Stapfer, the French 
Protestant university teacher and countryman of Renan. 
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our conduct to others which we ourselves desire to possess. 
And be it observed, the Lord does not put self-love as the 
principle of our conduct, but only as its ready test.” 

Another point is that similar sayings are found long 
before Hillel. Thus Diogenes Laertius relates that Aris- 
totle (died after 322 B. C.), when asked how we ought to 
conduct ourselves toward our friends, answered: “As we 
would wish they would carry themselves toward us.” And 
Isocrates, who lived four hundred years before the pub- 
lication of the Gospel, said: 


y 4 eyo e¢ ¢ bd ld aA A ¥ X A 
a Tao XOVTES UP ETEpwY OpyioeTeE TAVTA TOLS AAXOLS Ly TOLELTE, 


i. e., “we must not do to others that which would cause 
anger if it were done to ourselves.” In the apocryphal 
book of Tobit we read (iv. 15): 


a puorecs pndevt troujons, 


i. e., “Do to no man that which thou hatest.”’ 

In the so-called Epistle of Aristeas, which purports to 
give a history of the origin of the translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek or the Septuagint, the same idea is 
put into the mouth of one of the Jewish sages, who, to the 
question of the king, What is the teaching of wisdom? ex- 
plains: “If you who wish not that evil befall you, but rather 
everything good, do the same to your subjects, and to those 
who err, and reprimand the good men mildly.” 

22. Jesus: “Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man 
which built his house upon a rock” etc. (Matt. vii. 24-27). 

Rabbi Eliezer ben Azariah (about A. D. 82): “He 
whose knowledge surpasses his good deeds may be com- 
pared to a tree with many branches and a scanty root— 
every wind shakes and uproots it. But he whose good 
deeds excel his knowledge may be compared to a tree with 
a few branches and strong roots; if all the hurricanes of 
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the world should come and storm against it they would 
not move it from the place” (Pirke Aboth, 3, 17). 

Elisha ben Abuyah” (about A. D. 138): “A man who 
studies the law, and acts in accordance with its command- 
ments, is likened unto a man who builds a house the foun- 
dation of which is made of freestone and the superstructure 
of bricks. Storm and flood cannot injure the house. But 
he who studies the law but is destitute of good actions, is 
like unto the man who builds the foundation of his house 
of brick and mortar, and raises the upper stories with 
solid stone. The flood will soon undermine and overturn 
the house” (Aboth de Rabba Nathan, ch. 24). 

Besides these passages from the Sermon on the Mount, 
we will quote a few others with their respective parallels. 

23. Jesus: “The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few,” etc. (Matt. ix. 37). 

Rabbi Tarphon (about A. D. 120): “The day is short 
and the task is great, and the workmen are sluggish, and the 
reward is great, and the Master of the house is urgent” 
(Aboth, 2, 15). 

24. Jesus: “Freely ye have received, freely give” (Matt. 
x. 8). 

Samuel (died 257 A. D.): “Behold I have taught you 
statutes and judgments, even as the Lord my God com- 
mandeth me (Deut. iv. 5). As I have taught you freely, 
so teach you freely” (Nedarim, fol. 47, col. 1). 

25. Jesus relates the parable of the marriage-feast of 
the king’s son and the wedding garment (Matt. xxii. 1-14). 

This parable seems almost transferred into Jewish tra- 
dition. Thus we read (Shabbath, fol. 153, col. 1) that 
Rabbi Jochanan ben Zaccai (flourished after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple) said: “It is like a king who invited 
his servants to a banquet, but did not appoint the time. The 


See my article on this interesting rabbi in McClintock and Strong’s 
Cyclop., 2d supplement. 
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wise among them adorned themselves and waited at the 
entrance of the king’s palace, saying: Can there be any- 
thing wanting at the king’s house (which may delay the 
banquet)? But the foolish among them went after their 
work, saying: Can there be a banquet without preparation? 
Suddenly the king asked for his servants, when the wise 
among them entered adorned, but the foolish came into his 
presence soiled. The king rejoiced to meet the wise servants 
but was angry with the foolish servants. Let those, said 
he, who have adorned themselves for the banquet sit down 
to eat and drink, but let those who have not adorned them- 
selves for the banquet stand and look on.” 

May not this rabbi have had in mind the Parable of the 
Ten Virgins? 

26. Jesus: “For in the resurrection they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
heaven” (Matt. xxii. 30). 

Rab (died 247 A. D.): “In the world to come there is 
neither eating nor drinking, neither fruitfulness nor in- 
crease, neither trade nor business, neither envy, hatred, 
nor strife; but the righteous sit with their crowns on their 
heads, and feast themselves on the splendor of the Shechi- 
nah, as it is written (Exod. xxiv. 11): They saw God, and 
did eat and drink” (Berachoth, fol. 17, col. 1). 

This reads like a rabbinic adaptation of the saying of 
Christ. 

27. Jesus: “And whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 
abased; and he that shall humble himself shall be exalted“ 
(Matt. xxiii. 12). 

Rabbi Jeremiah (died A. D. 250): “Whosoever makes 
himself little in this world for the sake of the word of the 
law will be made great in the world to come, and whoso- 
ever makes himself a slave in this world for the sake of the 
word of the law will be made free in the world to come” 
(Baba Meziah, fol. 85, col. 2). 
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28. Jesus: ““The Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath” (Mark ii. 27). 

Rabbi Jonathan ben Joseph (flourished after the de- 
struction of the Temple) : “It is written, Ye shall keep the 
Sabbath, therefore, for it is holy unto you (Exod. xxxi. 
14). It is handed over to you, not ye are handed over to 
the Sabbath” (Yoma, fol. 85, col. 1). 

This saying reminds us forcibly of Christ’s words, and 
as Stapfer (loc. cit., p. 357) justly remarks: “We cannot 
help asking, Is not this saying probably later than that of 
Christ, and suggested by it?” 

From the foregoing parallels it will be evident that the 
claim that the New Testament copied the Talmud must 
accordingly be stigmatized once for all as a vain glorifica- 
tion of modern Judaism, which, on the one hand, rejects 
the Talmud as a religious code, but, on the other, makes 
use of it for controversial purposes. What are the inevi- 
table conclusions from the facts? It is clear that the say- 
ings of Jesus are the original, and the supposed parallels 
the copy. If it were not so, how comes it that not all that 
is in the Gospels can be traced back to Talmudic sources? 
Says Geikie (Life and Words of Christ, New York, 1881): 
“There has been of late a tendency to exalt the Talmud 
at the expense of the New Testament; but let any one take 
up a translation of any part of it, and the exaggeration 
of such an estimate will at once be seen.” Dunlop Moore, 
the author of the article “Talmud” (in the Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclop.) says: “It is admitted, too, that the Talmud has 
borrowed from the neighbors of the Babylonian Jews super- 
stitious views and practices notoriously contradictory to 
the spirit of Judaism. Why, then, may it not have appro- 
priated Christian sentences also?” And says Farrar con- 
cerning these so-called parallels: “Who will supply us with 
the faintest approach to a proof that, when not founded 
in the Old Testament, they were not directly or indirectly 
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due to Christian influence or Christian thought?” (Life 
of Christ, II, 485). 

Even if we assume that Jesus and His apostles bor- 
rowed from the rabbis all the expressions that occur both 
in the New Testament and in the Talmud, it does not prove 
anything. The Gospel of Jesus remains an altogether new 
thing, and the spiritual life that He awakened is still dia- 
metrically opposed, in many respects, to the religious life 
that the Talmud fosters. 

BERNHARD PICK. 


Newark, N. J. 








THE CONSTRUCTION OF MAGIC SQUARES AND 
RECTANGLES BY THE METHOD OF “COM- 
PLEMENTARY DIFFERENCES.”? 


E are indebted to Dr. C. Planck for a new and 
powerful method for producing magic squares, 
rectangles etc. This method is especially attractive and 
valuable in furnishing a general or universal rule cover- 
ing the construction of all conceivable types of squares 
and rectangles, both odd and even. It is not indeed the 
easiest and best method for making all kinds of squares, 
as in many cases much simpler rules can be used to ad- 
vantage, but it will be found exceedingly helpful in the 
production of new variants, which might otherwise remain 
undiscovered, seeing that they may be non-La Hireian 
and ungoverned by any obvious constructive plan. 
When a series of numbers is arranged in two associated 
columns, as shown in Fig. I, each pair of numbers has its 
distinctive difference, and these “complementary differ- 
ences,” as they are termed by Dr. Planck, may be used 
very effectively in the construction of magic squares and 
rectangles. In practice it is often quite as efficient and 
simpler to use the half differences, as given in Fig. 1. 
In illustrating this method we will first apply it to the 
construction of an associated or regular 35 magic rect- 


* This article has been compiled almost entirely from correspondence re- 
ceived by the writer from Dr. Planck, and in a large part of it the text of his 
letters has been copied almost verbatim. Its publication in present form has 
naturally received his sanction and endorsement. W. S. A. 
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angle, in which the natural numbers 1 to 15 inclusive are 
to be so arranged that every long row sums 40, and every 
short column sums 24. The center cell must necessarily 
be occupied by 8, which is the middle number of the series, 
and the complementary numbers must lie in associated 
cells, such as aa—b b—c c in Fig. 2. 

The first operation is to lay out a 3X5 rectangle and 
fill it with such numbers that all the short columns shall 
sum 24, but in which the numbers in the columns will not 
be placed in any particular order. When two columns of 
this rectangle are filled, three pairs of complementary 













































































/ 1$ 7 a 6 

2 /4 6 Cc c 

3 13 Ss 5 a 

* /2 4 Fig. 2. 

J LA 3 

6 /0 2 S14 /3]7 

7 9 / O\8 \l0|9 
5 15) 13|12|/1 | 14 

Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 


numbers will have been used, and their differences will 
have disappeared, as these two columns must each sum 24. 
Hence, one complementary difference must equal the sum 
of the other two. 

We have therefore (neglecting the middle column) to 
make two equations of the form a= b+ c from the com- 
plementary differences, without using the same difference 
twice. Thus: 


7=6+1 
5=3+2 


is such a pair of equations. 
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The first equation indicates that the greater of the two 
complements whose half difference is 7 can lie in the same 
column with the lesser members of the pairs whose half 
differences are 6 and 1. In other words, the numbers 15, 
7 and 2 can lie in one column, and their complements 14, 
g and I in the associated column. The second equation 
(5 =3-+ 2) gives similar information regarding the other 
pair of associated columns, and the three remaining num- 
bers must then be placed in the middle column, thus pro- 
ducing the rectangle shown in Fig. 3. 

These equations determine nothing as to the placing 
of the numbers in the rows, since in Fig. 3 the numbers in 
the columns have no definite order. 

The rows may now. be attacked in a similar manner. 
Two of the complementary differences in the upper or lower 
row must equal the other three, and the equation will there- 
fore be of the order a+b=ct+d-+e. 

In order that the disposition of numbers in the columns 
shall not be disturbed, the numbers used in this equation 
must be so chosen that any two numbers which appear to- 
gether on the same side of an equality sign in the short 
column equation, must not so appear in a long row equa- 
tion, also if two numbers appear on the opposite sides of an 
equality sign in a short column equation, they must not so 
appear in the long row equation. 

There is only one such equation which will conform to 
the above rules, viz.: 


6+2=4+ 3+1. 


Interpreting this as before we have the rectangle given 
in Fig. 4, in which each of the three rows sums 40. We 
have now two rectangles, Fig. 3 showing the correct num- 
bers in the columns, and Fig. 4 showing the proper dis- 
position of the numbers in the rows. By combining them 
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we get the associated or regular magic rectangle given in 
Fig. 5. 

If a mere shuffling of pairs of complementary rows or 
columns is ignored, this is the only solution of the problem.? 






























































4|F17 |l0\% 7\S|14|@l% 

113/18 {73/75 P5|/3|}8 |S] 
O\9\N\72 216 |/2|4 
Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


There are two pairs of equations of the form 


a=b+e 

d=e+f 

namely, the one given in (I) and 
= 5 + 2 

re ere Seawes (II) 
4=3+1 
and there are nine equations of the form 
a+b=c+d-+e 


but of these nine equations only one will go with (1) and 
none will go with (II) so as to conform with the above 


rules. 
If the condition of association is relaxed there are 


thirty-nine different 35 magic rectangles. 
This method can naturally be used for constructing all 
sizes of magic rectangles which are possible,*? but we will 


only consider one of 5 X 7 as a final example. 


* The solution of this — of the associated rectangle is the first step 
in the construction of the higher ornate magics of composite odd orders. For 
example, if the above single solution for the 3X5 rectangle did not exist it 
would be impossible to construct a magic, pan-diagonal, associated (= regu- 
lar) square of order 15, which shall be both 9-ply and 25-ply, i. e., any square 
bunch of 9 cells to sum up 9 times the mean, and any square bunch of 25 cells 
25 times the mean. C. P. 

*A magic rectangle with an odd number of cells in one side and an even 
number in the other, is impossible with consecutive numbers. C. P. 
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Fig. 6 shows the associated series of natural numbers 
from I to 35 with their half differences, from which the 
numbers must be chosen in accordance with the above 
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at+b=c+d-+e 


for the columns, and two equations of the order 


a+b+c=d+e+ft+g 


/ 3S 47 79|22|33)29/23|2/]| 20 
2 34 16 35|3/ 1 34|25 |30| 24| 25 
J3 33 15 I |/0| 4 | 78 |32|26127 
4 32 14 W\12\6) 71215 7 
J J3/ 13 16\15\/3|8 |3 |/4|77 
6 30 | 72 Fig. 7 
7 29 11 
30 |3/ | 34) 7 I \/4 
§ 28 | so 3 lle A 
25|26|28|/60\/5|\/3| 3 
I 27 9 
32) 24)79)/8 |\/7|/2| ¥ 
10 26 8 7 
33|23]2/]20 40\// 
“M 25 7 
y 22|27|29|/35|2|/5 16 
iat sind Fig. 8. 
13 23 a 
1% 22 4 I 13/1341 7 |30|/g| 7 
4S 2/ 3 10 |/5 \/3\28) 3 |26\25 
16 20 2 19|12| 4178 |32124|77 
47 492 / // | 10\33| 8 |23|2/|20 
18 35|2216|29| 2] 5 127 
Fig. 6. Fig. 9. 


rules. In this case there will be three equations of the 
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for the rows. The following selection of numbers will 
satisfy the conditions: 


1+17= 9+ 7+2 
4+13= 8+ 64+3/........... (IIT) 
15+ 16=14+ 12+5 


for the columns, and 
Aten LIR AN 
ae CY) 
7+ 8+10=2+ 345415 


for the rows. 

Fig. 7 is a rectangle made from (III) in which all 
the columns sum 90, and Fig. 8 is a rectangle made from 
(IV) in which all the rows sum 126. Combining these 
two rectangles produces Fig. 9 which is magic and asso- 
ciated. 

We will now consider this method in connection with 
magic squares and will apply it to the construction of a 
square of order 5 as a first example. In this case two 
equations of the order 


atb=ct+d+e 
will be required for the rows and two more similar equa- 


tions for the columns. 
The following will be found suitable for the rows: 


12+ 11—10+9+4 
| hme bana Kes (V) 
8+ 6= 7+5+2 
and 
ed 
ee ee ee (VI) 
10+ 7= 9+54+3 


for the columns. 
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It will be seen that the rule for pairs of numbers in the 
same equation is fulfilled in the above selection. In (V) 
12 and I1 are on the same side of an equality sign, but in 
(VI) these numbers are on opposite sides, also, 10 and 
9 are on the same side in (V) and on opposite sides in (V1) 
and so on: 

The resulting magic square is given in Fig. 10, it is 
non-La Hireian, and could not easily be made in any way 
other than as above described. 





24) 3 |9 | 4 \25 
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Fig. 10. 


The construction of a square of order 6 under this 
method presents more difficulties than previous examples, 
on account of the inherent disabilities natural to this square 
and we will consider it as a final example. The method to 
be employed is precisely the same as that previously dis- 
cussed. 

For the columns three equations should be made of the 
form: 


a+b+c=d+e+f 
a+b =c+d+e4+f 


and three similar equations are required for the rows, all 
being subject to the rule for “pairs and equality sign” as 
above described. On trial, however, this will be found to 
be impossible,* but if for one of the row- or column-equa- 
tions we substitute an inequality whose difference is 2 we 


or 


‘It is demonstrably impossible for all orders = 4n-++2, i. e., 6, 10, 14 etc. C.P. 
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shall obtain a square of 6, which will be “associated,” but 
in which two lines or columns will be erratic, one showing 
a correct summation —1 and the other a correct summa- 
tion +1. The following equations (VII) may be used 
for the columns: 


I+ 7= 9+ 5+ 371 
25+17+13=21 + 19+ 15 .. (VII) 
35 + 31 + 23 = 33 + 29 + 27 

and for the rows: 

29+ 25=33+13+ 7+1 
35 +19+ 3=31+21+15 .. (VIII) 

27 + 23 +17+15+11+9 


the last being an inequality. Fig. 11 shows the complemen- 
tary pairs of natural numbers I to 36 with their whole differ- 
ences, which in this case are used in the equations (VII) 
and (VIII) instead of the half differences, because these 
differences can not be halved without involving fractions. 
Fig. 12 is the square derived from equations (VII) and will 
be found correct in the columns. Fig. 13 is the square 
formed from equations (VIII) and is correct in the Ist, 
2d, 5th, and 6th rows, but erratic in the 3d and 4th rows. 
The finished six-square made by combining Figs. 12 and 
13 is shown in Fig. 14 which is associated or regular, 
and which gives correct summations in all the columns 
and rows excepting the 3d and 4th rows which show —1 
and +1 inequalities respectively. 

Fig. 14, like Fig. 10, could not probably be produced 
by any other method than the one herein employed, and 
both of these squares therefore demonstrate the value of 
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the methods for constructing new variants. Fig. 14 can 
be readily converted into a continuous or pan-diagonal 
square by first interchanging the 4th and 6th columns and 
then, in the square so formed, interchanging the 4th and 
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Fig. 11. Fig. 14. 


and 6th rows. The result of these changes is given in 
Fig. 15 which shows correct summations in all columns 
and rows, excepting in the 3d and 6th row which carry 
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the inequalities shown in Fig. 14. This square has lost its 
property of association by the above change but has now 
correct summation in all its diagonals. It is a demon- 
strable fact that squares of orders 4n + 2, (i. e., 6, I0, 
14 etc.) cannot be made perfectly magic in columns and 
rows and at the same time either associated or pandiagonal 
when constructed with consecutive numbers. 
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Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 



































Dr. Planck also points out that the change which con- 
verts all even associated squares into pan-diagonal squares 
may be tersely expressed as follows: 

Divide the square into four quarters as shown in Fig. 16. 

Leave A untouched. 






























































Reflect B. 

Invert C. 

Reflect and invert D. 
7 \72\ 7 \/4 7 \72\4| 7 
Z S31 P| 21/317 
10\3 470) 5 GQI614\75 
IL|6 1/5) 76\315|70 

Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 


The inverse change from pan-diagonal to association 
is not necessarily effective, but it may be demonstrated 
with the “Jaina” square given by Dr. Carus in Magic 
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Squares and Cubes, p. 125, which is here reproduced in 
Fig. 17. This is a continuous or pan-diagonal square, but 
after making the above mentioned changes it becomes an 
associated or regular square as shown in Fig. 18. 
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Fig. 19. 


Magic squares of the 8th order can however be made 
to combine the pan-diagonal and associated features as 
shown in Fig. 19 which is contributed by Frierson, and 
this is true also of all larger squares of order &n. 


W. S. ANDREWS. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


HEINRICH HERTZ’S THEORY OF TRUTH. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO CRITIQUE OF COGNITION. 


In a paper read before the American Philosophical Association 
in 1902,1 I explained critique of cognition to be the examination 
of systems of cognition according to principles and briefly sketched 
out these principles. They were formulated as conditions which a sys- 
tem must satisfy, and formed four groups the last of which was the 
group of the conditions of truth. This group has the remarkable prop- 
erty that it requires the fulfilment of all the other conditions. We can 
therefore say that critique of cognition has for its problem the 
determination of the content of truth of the systems of cognition. 
Its principles can be considered as principles of truth, and so it is 
clear that the problem of truth is the most important and deepest 
which the establishment of the principles of critique of cognition 
offers. 

The first condition of this last group determines the truth of 
a system with relation to its generating problem; a second condition 
determines the truth of the generating problem itself and therewith 
the truth of the system not relatively to its own problem but with 
respect to the system of cognition. 

The conditions of truth have been formulated differently in the 
different schools. We can distinguish two large groups and call 
them (1) the group of the external conditions of truth and (2) the 
group of the internal conditions of truth. The first, in determining 
the truth of a system B, takes another system A as given; the truth 
of the system B is then determined with respect to A as “agreement” 
or “correspondence” of B with A. It goes beyond the system B to 
another system A, the “object,” or “nature,” or the “things.” It is 
the theory of truth of realism or dualism. The other does not take 


*See Journal of Philos., VI, No. 11, p. 281. 
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such a system A as given but remains within the system B and 
determines truth as a condition for the system B itself. It is the 
theory of truth of idealism or monism. 

The dualistic theory of truth has the disadvantage of a seem- 
ing clearness, determinateness and easy application. We can repre- 
sent A and B as realms by two circles ; they are determined by their 
laws Of necessity; the realm A is the realm of natural necessity 
(Naturgesetzlichkeit), the realm B that of logical necessity (Denk- 
gesetzlichkeit). 

If then b, is any element of B, I can apply the condition of truth 
to it and say: b, is a true system, (concept, theorem), if there is an a, 
with which it agrees. I think it is not saying too much to assert that 
dualism has recommended itself to scientific thinking by its seem- 
ingly useful theory of truth. 

However at nearer examination it offers great difficulties. It is 
not my intention to consider them here in general, but to criticise 
a special case, which is however of conspicuous importance for the 
whole theory. 

Even if we presuppose for the present that we know what is to 
be understood by this agreement (correspondence) and how it is to 
be measured, we must ask: how far must the correspondence go? 
Shall we understand that by this is meant a complete correspondence, 
or may it be partial? And if the latter, shall that mean that any 
correspondence suffices to make the system B a true one? If not, 
it must be determined exactly how far this correspondence must 
go, and then it will not be the correspondence in general which de- 
termines the truth but this precisely-to-be-determined degree of 
correspondence. 

Of all those who have stated a realistic theory of truth Hein- 
rich Hertz alone, so far as I am aware, has tried to determine this 
degree of correspondence. His theory, which he has developed in 
the famous introduction to his Principien der Mechanik, is the 
special case of which I spoke, and which we shall criticise. 

The realms A and B are with him also determined by the laws 
of their necessity, A by the Naturnothwendigkeit, B by the Denk- 
nothwendigkeit; A is “things,” B the Scheinbilder or “symbols,” 
which we ourselves “make” of the things. The elements of B as 
mere Scheinbilder or symbols have of course of themselves no agree- 
ment whatsoever with things, neither complete nor partial. But we 
make these Scheinbilder so that they satisfy a certain condition, 
which we shall designate by V and call the condition of truth. 
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Hertz himself calls V the Grundforderung (fundamental require- 
ment or condition) and the symbols which satisfy it, Bilder (images) 
or more exactly richtige Bilder (correct images). In so far as the 
elements of B satisfy the condition V, he says that they correspond 
to the elements of A. The images are called also our “represen- 
tations of the things.” “They have the one essential correspondence 
with things which lies in the fulfilment of the above-named con- 
dition (V), but it is not necessary for their purpose that they have 
any further correspondence with the things. Indeed we know not 
and have no means of finding out, whether our representations of 
things agree with them in anything else than just that one funda- 
mental relation.”? All those naive theories which speak of a complete 
correspondence of our representations to the things, or of a cor- 
respondence at all which belongs to the representations as such are 
therewith placed outside discussion; we “make” these representa- 
tions and we call them “correct,” or true, or in correspondence with 
the things, if they satisfy a certain condition V. 

Everything depends therefore on this condition V; it deter- 
mines the truth of the realm B. Its critique is the critique of his 
theory of truth. Hertz formulates it thus: we make the symbols 
of the outer objects “such that the logically necessary consequences 
of the images are always again the images of the naturally necessary 
consequences of the depicted objects.”® The content of this condition 
seems to be precisely that great method of determining truth in 
physics, namely, the experiment. 

It will be useful for our further consideration to represent con- 
dition V symbolically. If I designate by 4, and 4, two images, by 
f; (6, ) the logically necessary consequence of 4,, by a, and a, two 
things, by /, (a, ) the naturally necessary consequence of a,, and 
by ¢ a law of representation, according to which to every a, belongs 
a definite 4, , then condition V can be formulated thus: 

If 4, =f; (6 M ) 
and a, = f, (a, ) 
then 4, = ¢ (a, ) is a true image 
if 4=¢ (4, ) 
On the other hand we can say: For every image 4, = ¢ (a, ), which 
satisfies condition V, 
4=¢ (4, ) 
if a, = In (4, ) 
and 4, = /; (4, ) 
*Principien der Mechanik, p. 2. 
* Principien der Mechanik, p. 1. 
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From this follows: it is necessary that 

4, = $'[/n (% )] 
That is, the condition requires that I obtain the same image 4,, 
whether I determine it as the denknothwendige consequence of 4, or 
as the image of the naturnothwendige consequence of a, . 

We can express this as follows: If B is a realm for which the 
condition V is satisfied, then B is closed in itself with respect to the 
operation f:; i. e., every logically necessary consequence of any 
elements of B is itself an element of B; because it can always be 
considered as image of an element of A; that is, 

ifw= f, (4 ) 
then w = ¢ (a, ) 
= 6, if V is satisfied. 
If therefore such a realm B for which the condition V is satisfied, 
is once determined, it can be considered as Modell of A; i. e., the 
image of any A can be obtained by logically necessary conclusions 
from B. And this task, to determine B so that in our considerations 
it can be substituted for A, is the purpose which we have in estab- 
lishing B. We start with A, which we consider as given; this we 
represent, in conformity with the condition V, by B which we finally 
substitute for A. The possibility of this substitution is expressed 
by the equation, and we can therefore finally say: If a realm A is 
given, and B is determined as image of A such that the condition 
V is satisfied, then: 
A=B. 

We have now sufficiently analyzed the fundamental requirement 
to be prepared for its critique. 

I preface it with the remark that we must carefully distinguish be- 
tween the thesis: B is a true system because it has with an (objectively 
given) realm A the correspondence specified by the fundamental 
condition V ; and the thesis: if B is a true system it can be considered 
as image of a realm A which we call objectively given and with 
which it has the correspondence specified by V. For the first thesis 
the realm A is essential, for the correspondence with A makes B a 
true system. This is the thesis of Heinrich Hertz. For the second, 
A is not essential, since B is otherwise determined as true; the realm 
A can be considered as an interpretation of the system B, or vice 
versa B as image of a realm A presupposed as given. This way of 
conceiving B has proven very convenient for the natural sciences 
and is therefore in general, probably unavoidable, use; only it is im- 
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portant to remark that this is by no means essential for a pure sys- 
tem of natural science. ‘ 

The realm B is the realm of the images of A; they are symbols 
which are determined as a realm by “logical necessity”; but by 
what condition are they determined as images of elements of A? 
That is, by what condition are these symbols distinguished as images 
of A from other symbols in the realm of logical necessity ? 

To this we can answer that the realm B is the realm of the 
images of A. But by this we would say that what is logically 
necessary is eo ipso image of something naturally necessary; the 
realms “logical necessity” and “image of A” coincide. But this 
was evidently not the thesis. The distinction of the realms A and B 
originated in the conviction that there was logical necessity, which 
did not represent natural necessity ; in other words, that the criterion 
of logical necessity was not sufficient for the determination of truth. 
But if we say that the image of A lies indeed in the realm D of logical 
necessity, then we must specify the condition by which B is dis- 
tinguished from the rest of D. This question is the more urgent 
if we base the condition of truth on the property of being an image, 
as Heinrich Hertz does. For the Grundforderung says: 6, is a true 
image, if 4, , the logically necessary consequence of 4,, is the ‘mage 
of a, , the naturally necessary consequence of a, . 

If 4, = ji (o. ) 
then 4,= ¢ [/, (4, )] 
We must therefore have a condition by which we determine whether 
b, is indeed image of a, = f, (a, ). If every logical necessity were 
eo ipso image of a natural necessity, then the fundamental condition 
would be superfluous. We cannot say here that these images are 
given to us by sensation; for we “make” these images and the 
images are mere “symbols.” 

This first answer to the question: what is the condition which 
the symbols must satisfy in order to be images of A, led to the 
destruction of the Grundforderung. But a second answer is possible, 
and it seems as if Hertz himself had had it in mind, namely, that 
the condition that we seek, is the condition V itself. He says: “We 
make for ourselves inner Scheinbilder or symbols of outer objects 
and we make them so that the logically necessary consequences 
of the images are always again the images of the naturally necessary 
consequences of the represented objects”; or in our formulation, 
we make them so that they satisfy condition V. 

Then the condition of truth and the condition of being an 
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image are the same. Symbols of the realm B of the logical necessity 
which satisfy the condition V, are at the same time images and true 
images. In other words: a symbol 4, is either a true image of a,, 
or it is zo¢ a true image; whether it then can still be an image at 
all, as for instance a fa/se image,—about this we know nothing. 
The formulation, ‘‘image and true image are identical,” is in- 
deed required by the condition V itself. For we said: 
, b= ¢ [fn (% )] 
where it is evident that we must understand by the representation 
¢ a true image; i. e., if 4, might possibly be a false image then it 
could decidedly not prove that 4, , from which it logically follows, 
is a true image. 
If we now write ¢; for a ¢rue representation, then V will take 
the form: 
if b, = dy (4 ) 
then 4, = ¢; (4, ) 
Thus the truth of 6, is based, by the fundamental condition V, on 
the truth of its logically necessary consequence, therefore on the 
truth of another image, and it would be necessary for us to have 
previously somehow and from somewhere a true image, then we 
could by means of V determine the truth of other images. Still we 
could not determine the truth of the first image by the condition V. 
So Hertz forsakes his first point of view, that the images are mere 
symbols, in themselves neither similar nor different, neither true nor 
false ; and takes his refuge in another criterion of truth, namely ex- 
perience. “If we have once succeeded in deducing from the col- 
lected past experience images of the required quality...” This how- 
ever means nothing but that the condition V as criterion of truth 
has been given up, it was to decide about the truth of the images; 
instead he appeals to the angesammelte Erfahrung to give us true 
images and at the same time to guarantee them! 


Kart SCHMIDT. 
PEQuakKET, N. H. 


A MONISTIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE AND LIFE AFTER 
DEATH. 


IN REPLY TO JOHAN GUSTAF BJOERKLUND AND HIS EX- 
POUNDER, MR. J. E. FRIES. 


Among the thinkers who have pondered over the problem of 
the immortality of the soul, Gustaf Bjérklund is prominent by reason 
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of originality and keenness of thought; and yet knowledge of his 
theory has remained limited to his own country, Sweden. The rest 
of the world has taken very little notice of his propositions because 
his books have heretofore remained untranslated. While admitting 
the significance of Bjorklund as a thinker I cannot accept his argu- 
ments or conclusions, and I will here state briefly the main points 
which I have to make in comment upon Mr. J. E. Fries’s exposition 
of them in his article “Death and Resurrection” (The Monist, April, 
1910). 

First I will briefly point out that my idea of nature is different 
from Bjorklund’s. The very word “nature” means “growth,” and so 
does its Greek equivalent physis. Growth, development, activity is 
the most obvious feature which unsophisticated man observed in the 
world. Yea, the word “world” itself conveys the same idea as the 
Latin natura, for it is derived from a Saxon root which means “‘be- 
coming, growing, developing,” and which is still preserved in the 
German werden. Mr. Bjorklund would exclude from nature its 
most characteristic feature of self-motion, of producing configura- 
tions of higher units, of building up and storing energy as it appears 
in the vegetation of our globe. The notion that this world consists 
of inert substance is of very late origin and is due to the analysis 
made by the chemist who by dissecting life and separating higher 
units retains its dead elements. By destroying a complex we retain 
the unrelated parts, and yet the chemist knows very well, or he 
ought to know, that there is no inert matter. All matter is aglow 
with a tendency to act, and this tendency does not enter into matter 
from the outside, but is its inalienable and intrinsic characteristic. 

There is no inert matter in the sense that its particles are dead 
and show symptoms of activity only by a push from the outside. 
Gravity and all other forces of nature are qualities inherent in mat- 
ter, and it is not an extraneous energy which pushes the stone toward 
the ground but it is its own innate life which responds according 
to given conditions. 

It is true, as Mr. Fries says, that I have repeatedly declared that 
vitality or life force is a quality sui generis. It is an energy of its 
own and different from all other energies, just as electricity is 
different from light and from other motion. But Mr. Fries mis- 
understands my statement if he thinks that according to my view 
there are two kinds of energy, life energy and physical energy. 
There is only one energy and this energy appears in different forms, 
each one being sui generis in the sense that it is different from the 
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others, but every one of them can be changed into any of the others 
according to conditions. Molar motion, or change of place of entire 
masses, is energy, and molar motion can be changed into heat. Heat 
is a motion of the very particles of matter among themselves, and it 
can be changed into ether waves such as light and electricity. A 
commotion of ether is decidedly different from a commotion of 
material atoms, and this again from a mere change of place of whole 
masses. And yet each of these three motions can be transformed 
into any of the others. Chemical combination is again a kind of 
energy of its own, though it incidentally may be combined with 
either or both, heat and electricity, and even molar motion, as e. g., 
in explosions; yet when we come to a consideration of life forces 
we find that they are more complicated than all others. Nevertheless 
they contain all others, and vital functions are sui generis only in 
so far as they constitute a constant round of continuous functions. 
Life appropriates foreign materials by assimilation to build up new 
life according to its kind, and this is called growth. A similar process 
takes place in inorganic nature, for crystals grow also and assimi- 
late matter to their own form. The most important characteristic 
of life force, however, is its organization into higher units, a stor- 
ing up of energy which animal life spends in locomotion. In spite 
of being a process sui generis it is nothing but a combination of all 
other kinds of energy. This product of a higher unity contains 
new features as do all unifications, and the interconnection of the 
latent life forces, of potential sentiency, produces in animal sub- 
stance a condition of awareness called feeling, and from feeling the 
soul develops, with all its wonderful faculties. I can not enter into 
the details of an explanation of the origin of the soul. I will only 
insist that the process is as mysterious as other phenomena in the 
physical, chemical and vegetal domains, but not more so. I claim 
that there is only one mystery pervading the whole universe and this 
mystery is existence—the existence of the universe itself. The same 
mystery confronts us in the formation of a crystal as much as in 
chemical combinations, in the spontaneity of the falling stone and in 
the growth of a tree. Everywhere we have self-activity, an inherent 
faculty of combining into units, or building up structures, or of 
organizing into higher life units, called organisms, and if we wanted 
to assume a special outside power to accomplish any one of these 
functions we would have to assume a specific energy for chemical 
life, for the growth of crystals, for plant life and the formation of 
the soul. I grant that the formation of living plasma is a mystery, 
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but it would be a greater mystery still if we assumed in addition to 
the general world mystery a second mystery which comes into the 
world from the outside. 

If we call the domain of physical activity nature or physics I 
will gladly grant that the domain of organized life constitutes a 
higher realm, and we may call it supernatural or hyperphysical, but 
this supernatural life has not, so far as we can see, come from the 
outside of the world into it, but lies latent in the very constitution 
of all existence. The hyperphysical grows from the physical, the 
supernatural develops naturally from the natural, the conditions of 
the higher lie concealed in the lower forms of cosmic being. 

Life is a continuous process and every organism is the link of a 
long chain. The problem of the origin of life is not yet ripe for so- 
lution. Our microscopists have not yet discovered the most primitive 
life forms, and if they had they would most likely be disappointed 
to find themselves confronted with a new problem. It is more than 
probable that there is an intermediate domain between purely chem- 
ical processes and organization, and this domain would exhibit ac- 
tivities like that known as fermentation. At any rate we must bear 
in mind the important role played in organized life by memory. 
Think of it that the tiniest bacillus has become what it is by the 
previous activity of its ancestry, and if we want to reproduce it, 
we would have to repeat in due succession the very same conditions 
through which it has passed since its differentiation from the most 
primitive vital function into a definite bacillus. Such is the con- 
clusion which we must accept according to what we know of life. 
Is it then probable that we shall ever be able to manufacture even 
the smallest organism? 

The formula omne vivum ex vivo must be rendered more exact 
by restating it thus: Organized life is a continuous process and the 
nature or quality of every organism is determined by the nature or 
quality of its ancestors. We may add by way of hypothesis, based 
on what we know of life, that the nature or quality of every organ- 
ism consists in the traces of its own activity. Everything that exists 
(including the tiniest spark of organized life) is acted upon by its 
surroundings and reacts upon these impressions or impacts received. 
Life is a function, and its essential characteristic is the constant flux 
of metabolism in which however the forms of the old traces are pre- 
served. This is conditioned by the viscosity of living substance which 


_. "See “Have Atoms Souls?” Open Court, XXIV, 119-122. For further ar- 
ticles on the soul see bibliography of the author, Philosophy as a Science, p. 175 
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renders it very plastic. Every commotion produces a modification 
of the structure, a vestige, and if the same kind of commotion is re- 
peated the vestige grows stronger and finally develops into an organ. 
Every organ is the product of its function. Function precedes the 
formation of organs and is the result of the preservation of a definite 
and constantly repeated mode of response to a certain kind of stim- 
ulus. In the higher sphere of psychic life this preservation of the 
form of functions is called “memory,” and so we may say that every 
organism is the product of memory. Every bacillus has become 
what it is by its own doings. Because naturalists have been unable 
to make organisms we need not jump at the conclusion that organic 
life has come into the world from the outside, especially as there is 
no gap between life and inorganic forces, between living substance 
and so-called inert matter. The transformation of chemical elements 
into human limbs and brains is an object of common observation. 
The significance of Bjorklund’s work consists more in his in- 
tentions than in his accomplishments ; it lies in his attempt at solving 
the selfsame problem which plays so prominent a part in religion, 
“When a man dies shall he live again?” We see that the body de- 
cays and nothing is left but ashes. The only answer as to the fate 
of man is expressed in the Biblical passage, attributed by the author 
of the third chapter of Genesis to God himself: “For dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return,” and the same truth is most im- 
pressively reiterated in Eccl. iii. 19-20. But in spite of everything, 
man feels instinctively that death does not end all, and he is right. 
The problem is solved when we understand the part which memory 
plays in the development of life. Memory builds up organisms, 
memory shapes our souls, memory makes evolution and progress 
possible, and memory means immortality. As man does not come 
from nothing, but is the continuation of his past, so he is not annihi- 
lated but his doings and his thoughts, the significance of his life, 
his soul continues after him. He rests from his labors, but his works 
follow him. Our life consists of work, and it is in our works that 


we live on after death. 
EDITOR. 


MAGIC CIRCLES AND SPHERES. 


Magic circles and spheres have been apparently much less stud- 
ied than magic squares and cubes. We cannot say that this is be- 
cause their range of variety and development is limited; but it may 
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be that our interest in them has been discouraged, owing to the 
difficulty of showing them clearly on paper, which is especially the 
case with those of three dimensions. 

It is the aim of the present paper to give a few examples of what 
might be done in this line, and to explain certain methods of con- 
struction, which are similar in some respects to the methods used in 
constructing magic squares. : 


MAGIC CIRCLES. 


The most simple form of magic spheres is embodied in all per- 
fect dice. It is commonly known that the opposite faces of a die 
contain complementary numbers; that is, 6 is opposite to I, 5 is 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


opposite to 2, and 4 is opposite to 3—the complementaries in each 
case adding to 7—consequently, any band of four numbers encirc- 
ling the die, gives a summation of 14. This is illustrated in Fig. 1, 





Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


which gives a spherical representation of the die; and if we imagine 
this sphere flattened into a plane, we have the diagram shown in 
Fig. 2 ,which is the most simple form of magic circles. 
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Fig. 3 is another construction giving the same results as Fig. 2; 
the only difference being in the arrangement of the circles. It will 
be noticed in these two diagrams that any pair of complementary 
numbers is common to two circles, which is a rule also used in con- 
structing many of the following diagrams. 
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Fig. 4 contains the series 1, 2, 3 .... 12 arranged in four circles 


of six numbers each, with totals of 39. Any one of these circles 
laps the other three, making six points of intersection on which are 


Fig. 8. 


placed three pairs of complementary numbers according to the above 
rule. The most simple way of following this rule is to start by pla- 
cing number I at any desired point of intersection; then by tracing 
out the two circles from this point, we find their second point of 
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intersection, on which must be placed the complementary number 
of 1. Accordingly we locate 2 and its complementary, 3 and its com- 
plementary, and so on until the diagram is completed. 

Fig. 5 is the same as Fig. 4, differing only in the arrangement 
of the circles. 

Fig. 6 contains the series I, 2, 3 .... 20 arranged in five circles 
of eight numbers each, with totals of 84. 





Fig. 9. 


Fig. 7 contains the series I, 2, 3....14 arranged in five circles 
of six numbers each, with totals of 45. It will be noticed in this 
diagram, that the 1 and 14 pair is placed at the intersections of 
three circles, but such intersections may exist as long as each circle 
contains the same number of pairs. 

Fig. 8 contains the series I, 2, 3....24 arranged in six circles 
of eight numbers each, with totals of 100. 

Fig. 9 contains the series I, 2, 3 ....30 arranged in six circles 
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of ten numbers each, with totals of 155. Also, if we add together 
any two diametrical lines of four and six numbers respectively, we 
will get totals of 155; but this is only in consequence of the comple- 
mentaries being diametrically opposite. 

Fig. 10 contains the series I, 2, 3 ....40 arranged in eight 
circles ‘of ten numbers each, with totals of 205. 

Fig. 11 contains the series I, 2, 3 .... 8 arranged in eight circles 
of four numbers each, with totals of 18. This diagram involves a 





Fig. ro. 


feature not found in any of the foregoing examples, which is due 
to the arrangement of the circles. It will be noticed that each 
number marks the intersection of four circles, but we find that no 
other point is common to the same four circles, consequently we need 
more than the foregoing rule to meet these conditions. If we place 
the pairs on horizontally opposite points, all but the two large circles 
will contain two pairs of complementaries. The totals of the two 
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large circles must be accomplished by adjusting the pairs. This 
adjustment is made in Fig. 12, which shows the two selections that 
will give totals of 18. 
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Fig. 13. 


Fig. 14 


Fig. 13 contains the series 1, 2, 3 .... 24 arranged in ten 
circles of six numbers each, with totals of 75. This is accomplished 
by placing the pairs on radial lines such that each of the six equal 
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circles contains three pairs. It then only remains to adjust these 
pairs to give the constant totals to each of the four concentric circles, 
Their adjustment is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 14, which is 
one of many selections that would suit this case. 

Fig. 15 contains the series I, 2, 3 .... 12 arranged in seven 
circles. and two diametrical lines of four numbers each with totals 
of 26. 

8 





Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 


Fig. 17. 


The large number of tangential points renders this problem 
quite difficult, and it appears to be solvable only by La Hireian 
methods. It was derived by adding together the respective num- 
bers of the two primary diagrams Figs. 16 and 17, and Fig. 17 was 
in turn derived from the two primary diagrams Figs. 18 and 19. 

We begin first with Fig. 16 by placing four each of the num- 
bers 0, 4, and 8 so that we get nine totals amounting to 16. This 
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is done by placing the 4’s on the non-tangential circle; which leaves 
it an easy matter to place the o’s and 8’s in their required positions. 
Fig. 17 must then be constructed so as to contain three sets of the 
series I, 2, 3, 4; each set to correspond in position respective to the 














Fig. 20, 


three sets in Fig. 16, and give totals of 10. This could be done by 
experiment, but their positions are much easier found with the two 
diagrams, Figs. 18 and 19. Fig. 18 contains six o’s and six 2’s 
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giving totals of 4, while Fig. 19 contains six 1’s and six 2’s giving 
totals of 6. It will be noticed in Fig. 16 that the o’s form a hori- 
zontal diamond, the 8’s a vertical diamond and the 4’s a square, 
which three figures are shown by dotted lines in Figs. 18 and 19. 
Besides giving the required totals, Figs. 18 and 19 must have their 
numbers so arranged, that we can add together the respective dia- 
‘ monds and squares, and obtain the series I, 2, 3, 4 for each diamond 





Fig. 21. 


and square, which is shown in Fig. 17. Figs. 17 and 16 are then 
added together which gives us the result as shown in Fig. 15. 
This diagram was first designed for a sphere, in which case 
the two diametrical lines and the 5, 6, 7, 8 circle were great circles 
on the sphere and placed at right angles to each other as are the 
three circles in Fig. 1. The six remaining circles were equal and 
had their tangential points resting on the great circles. The dia- 
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grams used here are easier delineated and much easier to under- 
stand than the sphere would have been. 

Fig. 20 contains the series I, 2, 3 .... 54 arranged in nine 
circles of twelve numbers each with totals of 330. The arrange- 
ment also forms six 3X3 magic squares. 
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Fig. 22. Fig. 23. Fig. 24. 


We begin this figure by placing the numbers 1 to 9 in magic 
square order, filling any one of the six groups of points; then, 
according to the first general rule, we locate the complementaries 
of each of these numbers, forming a second and complementary 
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Fig. 25. 


square. We locate the remaining two pairs of squares in the same 
manner. The pairs of squares in the figure are located in the same 
relative positions as the pairs of numbers in Fig. 3, in which respect 
the two figures are identical. 

Fig. 21 contains the series 1, 2, 3 .... 96 arranged in twelve 
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circles of sixteen numbers each, with totals of 776. The sum of the 
sixteen numbers in each of the six squares is also 776. These 
squares possess the features of the ancient Jaina square, and are 
constructed by the La Hireian method as follows. 

The series 0, 4, 8, I2 .... 92 are arranged in six horizontal 
groups of four numbers, as shown in Fig. 24, by running the series 
down, ‘up, down, and up through the four respective vertical rows. 
the upper horizontal row of Fig. 24 is used to form the primary 
square Fig. 23; likewise, five other squares are formed with the 
remaining groups of Fig. 24. These six squares are each, in turn, 
added to the primary square, Fig. 22, giving the six squares in Fig, 
21. There is no necessary order in the placing of these squares, 
since their summations are equal. 

Figs. 25 and 26 show the convenience of using circles to show 
up the features of magic squares. The two diagrams represent the 
same square, and show eighteen summations amounting to 34. 


MAGIC SPHERES. 


In constructing the following spheres, a general rule of placing 
complementary numbers diametrically opposite, has been followed, 
in which cases we would term them regular. This conforms with 
a characteristic of magic squares and cubes, as described by Mr. 
W. S. Andrews in his book on Magic Squares and Cubes. 

Fig. 27 is a sphere containing the series 1, 2, 3 .... 26 arranged 
in nine circles of eight numbers each, with totals of 108. 

In this example, it is only necessary to place the pairs at dia- 
metrically opposite points; because all the circles are great circles, 
which necessitates the diametrically opposite position of any pair 
common to two or more circles. Otherwise we are at liberty to 
place the pairs as desired; so, in this sphere it was chosen to place 
the series I, 2, 3....9 in magic square form, on the front face, and 
in consequence, we form a complementary square on the rear face. 

Fig. 28 is a sphere containing the series 1, 2, 3 .... 26, arranged 
in seven circles of eight numbers each, with totals of 108. 

This was accomplished by placing the two means of the series 
at the poles, and the eight extremes in diametrically opposite pairs 
on the central horizontal circle. In order to give the sphere “regu- 
lar” qualities, as mentioned before, the remaining numbers should 
be placed as shown by diagram in Fig. 29. This shows the two 
selections for the upper and lower horizontal circles. The numbers 
for the upper circle are arranged at random, and the numbers in the 
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lower circle are arranged in respect to their complementaries in the 
upper circle. 

Fig. 30 is a sphere containing the series 1, 2, 3 .... 62 arranged 
in eleven circles of twelve numbers each, with totals of 378. 

This is a modification of the last example and represents the 
parallels and meridians of the earth. Its method of construction 
is also similar, and the selections are clearly shown in Fig. 31. 
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Fig. 27. 


Fig. 32 shows two concentric spheres containing the series 
I, 2, 3 .... 12 arranged in six circles of four numbers each, with 
totals of 26. It also has three diametrical lines running through the 
spheres with totals of 26. 

The method for constructing this is simple, it being only neces- 
sary to select three pairs of numbers for each sphere and place the 
complementaries diametrically opposite each other. 

Fig. 33 is the same as the last example with the exception that 
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two of the circles do not give the constant total of 26; but with this 
sacrifice, however, we are able to get twelve additional summations 
of 26, which are shown by the dotted circles in Figs. 34, 35 and 
36. Fig. 34 shows the vertical receding plane of eight numbers; 
Fig. 35, the horizontal plane; and Fig. 36, the plane parallel to the 
picture, the latter containing the two concentric circles that do not 
give totals of 26. 





Fig. 28. 


In this example all pairs are placed on radial lines with one 
number in each sphere which satisfies the summations of the twelve 
dotted circles. The selections for the four concentric circles are 
shown in Fig. 37. The full lines show the selections for Fig. 34 
and the dotted lines for Fig. 35. It is impossible to get constant 
totals for all six concentric circles. 

Fig. 38 is a sphere containing the series I, 2, 3 .... 98, ar- 
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ranged in fifteen circles of sixteen numbers each, with totals of 792. 
It contains six 3X3 magic squares, two of which, each form the 
nucleus of a 5X5 concentric square. Also, the sum of any two dia- 
metrically opposite numbers is 99. 
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Fig. 29. Fig. 31. 

To construct this figure, we must select two complementary 
sets of 25 numbers each, that will form the two concentric squares; 
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and four sets of 9 numbers each, to form the remaining squares, the 
four sets to be selected in two complementary pairs. 

This selection is shown in Fig. 39, in which the numbers en- 
closed in full and dotted circles represent the selection for the front 
and back concentric squares respectively. The numbers marked with 
T, B, L and R represent the selections for the top, bottom, left and 
right horizon squares respectively. 
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Fig. 30. 


After arranging the numbers in the top horizon square, we 
locate the complementary of each number, diametrically opposite 
and accordingly form the bottom square. The same method is used 
in placing the left and right square. 

The numbers for the front concentric square are duplicated in 
Fig. 40. The numbers marked by dot and circle represent the selec- 
tion for the nucleus square, and the diagram shows the selections 
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Fig. 33. 


Fig. 32. 








Fig. 35. 


Fig. 34. 











Fig. 37. 


Fig. 36. 
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for the sides of the surrounding panel, the numbers 4, 70, 34 and 40 
forming the corners. 

By placing the complementaries of each of the above 25 num- 
bers, diametrically opposite, we form the rear concentric square. 

After forming the six squares, we find there are twelve num- 
bers left, which are shown in Fig. 41. These are used to form the 
four horizon triads. Two pairs are placed on the central circle, and 
by selection, as shown in the diagram, we fill in the other two 
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Fig. 38. 


circles with complementary numbers diametrically opposite. The 
above selection is such that it forms two groups of numbers, each 
with a summation of 198; this being the amount necessary to com- 
plete the required summations of the horizon circles. 

There are many selections, other than those shown in Fig. 39, 
which could have been taken. A much simpler one would be to 
select the top 25 pairs for the front and back concentric squares, 
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the next 9 pairs for the top and bottom squares, the next 9 pairs for 
the left and right squares, and the remaining 6 pairs for the triads. 
In such a selection, all the numbers in each square would be in se- 
quence. 
Harry A. SAYLES. 
ScHENEcTADY, N. Y. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CRIMINOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


On the 24th day of January, 1908, a new institution of learning, 
the Criminological Institute, was opened in St. Petersburg. It can 
be regarded as the first sprout of the young science of criminology 
with its related philosophical and sociological branches of knowl- 
edge. 

This newly established institution, a branch of the Psycho- 
Neurological Institute, should be named the “Bechterew” Institute,’ 
since it was called into life through the indefatigable energy and 
creative power of the President of the Psycho-Neurological Institute, 
the academician W. M. Bechterew. 

Through the wicked irony of fate, the idea of founding a crim- 
inological institute was carried into effect, not in Western Europe, 
where it had been presented by many competent adepts and was 
often the topic in International Congresses, but, horrible to relate, 
with us in Russia, and even at a time when there were hanging 
over the Russian universities political clouds of a threatening nature. 

In this sense, the founding of the Criminological Institute in St. 
Petersburg is very instructive. This fortunate and symptomatic 
event shows that dark powers which usually chill social self-activity 
were not able to smother the impulses of creative mind and personal 
initiative. 

The Criminological Institute of St. Petersburg is the first private 
institution in the world of this kind, and its founding is due to Pro- 
fessor Bechterew alone. 

But an alliance of criminologists, Professors List of Berlin, 
Prince of Brussels, and Van Hammel of Amsterdam, formed in 1880 
(the Russian group in this alliance was formed in 1899), was similar 
in its leading ideas to the Russian Criminological Institute. Although 
this alliance had for its task the study of crime as a social evil, yet 


_ *The well-known zoologist, Prof. W. A. Wagner, was the one to suggest 
this name. 
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Professor Bechterew finds this tendency, so to speak, only a quiet 
acquiescence, but in no sense a declaration of the principle, which 
in the field of criminal science makes the dogmatic and subjective 
method the principal one and in this sense seeks to reconcile the 
anthropological, sociological and juristical schools, and, therefore, 
is called the eclectic school.? 

Under such conditions, the work of the International Crimino- 
logical Alliance must consist, not so much in the many-sided scien- 
tific treatment of the fundamental principles of criminology, as in 
ascertaining rational measures to combat growing criminality in the 
population. This last feature of the International Criminological 
Alliance indicates, in spite of outward similarity to the work of the 
Criminological Institute, a great difference between the two. 

As the president of the Psycho-Neurological Institute has kindly 
placed at my disposal the material to be used, I will endeavor to 
point out in cursory lines the salient factors in this new growth of 
criminology. 

The Criminological Institute in St. Petersburg, however strange 
it may sound, was not established by the criminologists, but by the 
well-known Russian psycho-neurologist, the academician, W. M. 
Bechterew. He is a keen observer in the field of experimental psy- 
chology and an earnest opponent of the dominant subjective school, 
and has laid a solid scientific foundation for the new so-called Ob- 
jective School of psychology. This is shown in a series of his pub- 
lished works. 

The new Objective School substitutes for the juristical dog- 
matic method of criminal law a new method, namely, the objective 
psychological method which treats the soul of the criminal, not after 
the analogy of the soul of a normal social being, but as an objective 
psychological phenomenon, entirely independent of the subjective 
consciousness of the criminal. 

Starting from this point of view, the academician, W. M. Bech- 
terew, proposed to the Council of the Psycho-Neurological Institute 
(on January 12, 1908) to found upon their institute an independent 
Criminological Institute. Recently Professor Bechterew, in a report 
upon this question, said, “There is manifest in the learned world 
a very earnest desire to investigate fundamentally the criminal 
world.” From a report of Arthur MacDonald, of Washington, D. C., 
to the Amsterdam Congress of Criminal Anthropology, it was 


*W. M. Bechterew: “The Objective-psychological Method” (citation by 
me from manuscript of author). 
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learned that a criminological institute had already been established 
in the Argentine Republic. 

In order to meet an urgent need that had long since been felt 
not only in scientific but in social life, Arthur MacDonald proposed 
the establishment of an International Criminological Institute. It 
was very desirable to found such a special criminological institute 
upon the Psycho-Neurological Institute. This proposition was favor- 
ably considered by the Council of the Psycho-Neurological Institute. 
A special commission was appointed to work out the question con- 
cerning the establishment, program and regulations of the new in- 
stitution.® 

This commission consisted of the following professors and do- 
cents of the Psycho-Neurological Institute: W. M. Bechterew, the 
President; M. M. Kowalewsky, D. A. Dril, S. K. Gogel, W. N. 
Speransky, A. L. Tschegloff, S. O. Grusenberg, A. T. Gribojedoff 
and L. G. Orschansky. These specialists in a series of meetings 
worked out the fundamental rules and plan of scientific work for 
the new institute. 

The following fundamental propositions were decided upon: 

The first work of the Criminological Institute as a special in- 
stitution of learning, must consist above all things in a broad, scien- 
tific study of crime, and of those social and economical factors which 
this abnormal phenomenon of the social life calls forth. Further, 
says Bechterew, “the Criminological Institute must provide for a 
fundamental systematizing of the scientific material, which explains 
the problem of criminality. And for this reason the causes which 
generate and nourish crime must be investigated and the most useful 
means for rational combat against growing criminality must be 
found. Systematic research in the field of criminal anthropology 
and physiological psychology must not be neglected. In order to 
come in closer touch with criminals and thereby to become better 
acquainted with their peculiarities, it would be very desirable for 
the professors of the Institute to obtain permission to enter the 
prisons. Also it would be very useful to make observations upon 
the criminal youth who are pupils in the agricultural colonies.” 


* An article by Arthur MacDonald, entitled “Plan for the Study of Man,” 
was published by the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg in its 
Bulletin for February, 1908, pp. 136-143. This article is developed in its de- 
tails in two Senate Documents, one entitled “Man and Abnormal Man,” and the 
other “Juvenile Crime and Reformation, Including Stigmata of Degeneration.” 
These documents might be obtained ons through any U. S. senator or repre- 
sentative, or by sending the nominal prices (40 and 25 cents) to the Super- 
intendent of Documents at the Government Printing Office.—Tr. 
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Prof. D. A. Dril, an earnest defender of the doctrine that crime 
is a product of the social organism and the social conditions in which 
the criminal lives, finds that the study of the problem of criminality 
without previous investigation of the social phenomena, which gen- 
erate it, is impossible. The coming science in western Europe, the 
study of pauperism, is concerned with various investigations of the 
surroundings of the poorest classes in the population which are pro- 
ductive of much crime. “Up to the present time,” says Prof. D. A. 
Dril, “the criminal has been considered by the learned from two 
different points of view: the natural history, which regards the crim- 
inal as a being in and for himself without any relation to society ; 
and the sociological, which directs its attention solely to the relation 
of the criminal to society and entirely ignores him as an independent 
personality with special psychical structure. The main work of the 
Criminological Institute should consist in supplysing these deficien- 
cies by the study of the mind of the criminal.” 

The director of the agricultural colony for your: criminals, 
M. P. Bekleschofp, emphasizes the importance of observation of 
these criminals by their teachers as valuable material for study, and 
he desires to organize special courses for the teachers in the houses 
of correction. 

Professor Tschigloff also spoke favorably of the early founda- 
tion of a criminological institute in St. Petersburg and proposed 
that a special commission have charge of working out the details 
and regulations of such a school. 

After long conferences as to the program for the Criminological 
Institute the members of the commission, on the 17th of April, 1908, 
came to the following conclusion: The new scientific institution, the 
Criminological Institute, must have as its principal work a many- 
sided and thorough study of the criminal himself as well as of his 
outward surroundings, which lead to crime, and must strive to find 
rational methods for lessening crime. 

This resolution was approved by the Council of professors of the 
Psycho-Neurological Institute, and thus the question of establishing 
a criminological institute in St. Petersburg was solved. 

In order that the professors of the Institute might have easy 
access to the prisons, the commission (in its meeting of May 13) 
decided to make this request of the Minister of Justice, which was 
subsequently granted. 

In order to raise the educational standard of those teaching 
juvenile criminals, the commission of professors decided to request 
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the Council of the Psycho-Neurological Institute to found courses 
of instruction for teachers in houses of correction. 


SIMEON GRUSENBERG. 
PsycHo-NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


The following subjects will be treated in the Criminological 
Institute: (1) History of crime; (2) Criminal sociology; (3) The 
combat against crime; (4) Criminal law; (5) The doctrine of ju- 
dicial tribunals on criminal law; (6) History of juridical political 
doctrines ; (7) Comparative history of law; (8) History of econom- 
ical doctrines; (9) Legal medicine; (10) Criminal anthropology, 
and psychology of crime; (11) General psychopathology; (12) 
Forensic psychiatry; (13) Pathological psychology; (14) Hyp- 
notism and doctrine of suggestion. 
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AntTI-PraGMATISM. An Examination Into the Respective Rights of Intel- 
lectual Aristocracy and of Social Democracy. By Albert Schinz. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co., 1909. Pp. 317. 

The Monist has published an analysis of the French edition of this book, 
in the July number, 1909, pp. 474-475. Its author, now Associate Professor 
of French Literature in Bryn Mawr College, was formerly “Professeur agrégé 
de philosophie” at the University of Neuchatel. The English edition contains 
some new features: (1) A “warning” in which the author asks his readers 
to remember that he does not attack a pragmatic conception of life, but only 
a pragmatic philosophy. (2) The author has taken the trouble in many cases 
to refer to other philosophers who simultaneously with him had addressed 
objections to pragmatists similar to his own (e. g., Bakewell, Carus, Creigh- 
ton, Hibben, etc.) and to emphasize the unanimity of critics on both sides of 
the ocean. (3) In an Appendix: “Answer to Various Criticisms,” Mr. Schinz 
begins by exposing the comfortable argument of silence so profusely used by 
pragmatists. They have been accused repeatedly of ignoring the criticisms 
directed against them by simply declaring that others did not understand them, 
or refusing to see the real point at issue. They say that pragmatism is not 
subjectivism, but they do not prove it. All their opponents agree on that 
point; therefore Mr. Schinz asks whether it is not perhaps “the pragmatists 
who refuse to see the point at issue.” Mr. Schiller (in Mind) has protested 
against the dilemma of the author of Anti-Pragmatism, viz., either prag- 
matism recognizes the rights of reason, and then it is not different from any 
philosophy; or it does not recognize those rights, then it has a right to the 
claim of being a new philosophy, but because it is irrational—is false. Mr. 
Schinz maintains his position by new quotations from Schiller’s books. Mr. 
Schinz replies to those who accuse him of considering pragmatism as a low 
sort of utilitarianism. He also meets the question of Naville of Geneva: 
If science is bad morally for the masses, why should it not be bad for the 
intellectual aristocracy also? Finally to those who tell him that his view- 
point is not anti-pragmatic but hyperpragmatic (Paulhan, Compayre, Faguet, 
Schiller) the author says that for him pragmatism as a social doctrine is not 
bad, but philosophically it is false. We find that truth is morally bad; why 
then should we not, for the benefit of humanity, preach something better, 
which is not true? For pragmatists good and true agree; for Mr. Schinz 
they do not. 
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Dir GESCHICHTE UND DIE WURZEL DES SATZES VON DER ERHALTUNG DER ARBEIT, 
By £. Mach. Leipsic: Barth, 1909. Pp. 60. 

This little book was one of the first publications of Professor Mach and 
lays the foundation for all his future work. It treats the problem of the con- 
servation of energy, and discusses its philosophical foundation. The old edi- 
tion has been exhausted and to some extent replaced by his later books, espe- 
cially his Science of Mechanics, in which he treats the same problem in con- 
nection with all other problems of science, though especially mechanics. His 
conclusion, to state it briefly, is that the nature of science consists in an 
economy of thought. While the first edition has to some extent been super- 
seded by Professor Mach’s more complete labors there is still a continuous 
call for the book, and many of the author’s friends and admirers have insisted 
on its republication. Accordingly Professor Mach now presents it to his 
readers in an unchanged form, accompanied by a brief foreword of explana- 
tion. 


Etuics. By John Dewey and James H. Tufts. New York: Holt, 1908 
Pp. 618. 

This volume is a by no means unimportant member of Holt’s American 
Science Series and brings within the scope of junior students the accumulated 
results of the science of morals up to the present day. Its confessed purpose 
is to awaken in the student “a vital conviction of the genuine reality of moral 
problems and the value of reflective thought in dealing with them.” The 
twenty-five chapters following the introduction are grouped in three parts. 
The first (written by Professor Tufts) is historical in character, treating not 
of the history of science, but of the beginnings and growth of morality. Here 
in the discussion of early group life and the transition first from group to 
personal morality, from tribal custom to individual conscience, followed by 
the development of morals among the Hebrews and Greeks, and later through 
the Middle Ages to the modern period, and closing with a comparison of a 
code of morals founded upon customs and that based upon reflective thought, 
the presentation of historical material is subordinated to the main purpose, 
as above quoted, of arousing a sense of the reality of ethical problems. To 
this purpose is likewise subordinated the theoretical interpretation contrib- 
uted in Part II by Professor Dewey where problems and types of moral 
character are treated, as well as the relation of conduct to character and 
happiness, and the place of reason, of duty, and of self in the moral life. The 
joint authors share in the preparation of Part III which is devoted to the 
application of ethics to “The World of Action.” Here we have an exposition 
of the relation of the individual to the social organization, and of the prin- 
ciples and problems of economic and political life, including also a discussion 
of the family and its relation both to the individual and to the state. 


Tue Eariest Cosmo.ocies. By William Fairfield Warren. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Pp. 222. Price $1.50 net. 

In his capacity as professor of comparative theology and philosophy of 
religion in Boston University during the thirty years of his presidency, Pro- 
fessor Warren was constantly made aware of the fact that the latest and most 
authoritative discussions of the pre-Copernican conceptions of the universe 
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have been hopelessly contradictory and therefore bewildering. He has made 
a most careful study of the subject and now offers this “Guidebook for be- 
ginners in the study of ancient literatures and religions,” because he rightly 
judges a knowledge of the world-view to be of fundamental importance in 
correctly understanding the religious philosophy or science of any people. 
Of great value is Dr. Warren’s solution of the conflicting notions of the 
ancient Hebrew cosmology, but of perhaps most vital interest is his new 
view of the Babylonian heavens and earth, since it renders great assistance 
towards a comprehension of all the other ancient world-conceptions. 

The book discusses the Hebrew universe as commonly pictured, and as 
pictured by Schiaparelli, then his new interpretation of the Babylonian uni- 
verse and those of the Bible, Talmud and the Koran in the light of this new 
view, followed in turn by the Egyptian, Homeric, Indo-Iranian, and Bud- 
dhistic universes. The text concludes with problems along which work for 
the future may profitably be directed. An appendix contains papers on 
various phases of the general subject which have appeared in different period- 
icals, and an index of authors and one of subjects completes the volume. 


Les FONCTIONS MENTALES DANS LES SOCIETES INFERIEURES. Par L. Lévi-Bruhl. 
Paris: Alcan, 1910. Pp. 461. Price 7 fr. 50. 

M. Lévy-Bruhl mentions as characteristics of “collective representations,” 
that they are common to the members of a given social group, are transmitted 
from generation to generation and that they arouse in individuals sentiments 
of respect, fear or adoration for their objects, as the case may be. The laws 
peculiar to these “collective representations” cannot be discovered by the 
study of the “civilized white adult,” but light may be thrown on our own 
categories and logical principles by a consideration of these collective repres- 
entations and their connection in primitive grades of society. Doubtless the 
method will lead in time to a new and positive theory of cognition founded 
on the comparative method, but this result can only be accomplished by a 
series of efforts, and Professor Lévi-Bruhl hopes to facilitate matters by at- 
tempting in the present volume to determine the most general laws which 
govern collective representations in lower grades of society. The book has 
no index but is provided with a careful analytical table of contents which enu- 
merates in detail the contents of the chapters on the following topics: Col- 
lective representations in the perceptions of primitive people and their mystical 
character; the law of participation; the operations of pre-logical mentality ; 
the mentality of primitive people in relation to the languages they speak; pre- 
logical mentality and its relation to enumeration; institutions in which are 
implied collective representations governed by the law of participation; tran- 
sition to higher types of mentality. 


THE PuitosopHy oF CHANGE. By D. P. Rhodes. New York: Macmillan, 
1909. Pp. 380. 

Another more or less logical consequence of the prevalent philosophy of 
pragmatism appears under this rather non-committal title. The author fills 
a long preface with warnings to prepare the reader for what he is to meet with. 
The purpose of the work is expressly stated as “to show that truth has never 
been, and cannot now be, demonstrated by man as a whole or in any part; that 
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all our so-called truths are of necessity merely errors making in the direction 
of that universal truth which can never be attained but once, and once at- 
tained, cannot endure. But—and this is to be well noted—once this truth is 
supplanted by error, this error can have no other goal than universal truth. 
....As with truth, so with happiness, which will be found to be indistinguish- 
able from truth. It will be shown that, did we once attain happiness, our 
chief concern would be lest it should endure,—i. e., if we could have any con- 
cerns when we had attained absolute truth.” 

The philosophy of change is set forth in the first three chapters which fill 
more than half of the book, while six short chapters are intended to define 
the general trend of the theory and the probable consequences of its adoption 
by mankind. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE DER UNZEITGEMASSE. Von Karl Knorts. Annaberg: 
Graser, 1909. Pp. 93. 

While Professor Knortz believes that Nietzsche lived in advance of his 
times, that the world was not yet ripe to grasp the lofty concept of the super- 
man, yet the chief merit he claims for the philosopher of immorality is the 
comparatively modest one of having greatly aroused the interest of educated 
men in philosophical questions. The introduction of the present work sets 
forth Nietzsche’s right to rank as a philosopher, and the three following chap- 
ters are devoted to his relations with Strauss, Wilhelm Jordan and Wagner. 
Then the author discusses Nietzsche’s attitude with regard to pity, religion, 
the state in its relation to the individual and the criminal, and of course also 
his theory of the superman. One valuable service which Professor Knortz 
renders to students of Nietzsche in this publication, is the compilation of a 
very thorough Nietzsche-bibliography containing more than two hundred 
titles of articles and books in German, French, English and Italian. 


Hans Pichler has published an essay Ueber die Erkennbarkeit der Gegen- 
sténde (Vienna: Braumiiller, 1909). The author states that the systematic 
data are based analytically upon the question of the conditions of cognition. 
After the book had gone to press he discovered that Christian Wolff had al- 
ready said much of what there is to say with regard to the knowability of ob- 
jects, but he considers his own work as an introduction to Wolff’s theory. 

Thinking that Wolff’s attempts to establish a science of objects have not 
been duly appreciated hitherto, Mr. Pichler follows this work with a critical 
presentation of Wolff’s ontology (Ueber Chr. Woltfs Ontologie. Leipsic: 
Dirr, 1910. Price 2 m.). 


The January number of the Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirthschaftsphilo- 
sophie, the organ of the International Association for the Philosophy of Law 
and Industry (editor, Dr. Josef Kohler of Berlin) contains an announcement 
of the 1910 meeting of the Association, and gives a provisional program and 
a history of the members. A recent interesting supplement to the Archiv is by 
Dr. Eugen Sulz on Hegel’s philosophische Begriindung des Strafrechts and 
another by Dr. R. Slawitschek of Prague bears the title Bettrage sur 6ffentlich- 
rechtlichen Begriffskonstruktion. 
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